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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
KIDELA OBETE. 


WRITTEN FOR THR COMMONWEALTH. 


If never I see thee, 
Kidela Obetec, 
Still art thou my nearest one, 
Lamp to my feet! 
If ever I flee thee, 
Kidela Obete, 
Still art thou my dearest one, 
Star that I greet! 
For aye I went from thee, 
Kidela Obete, 
All reft from my fated one, 
Ne’er more to meet. 
For nay may become thee, 
Kidela Obete, 
The name of my mated one, 
None, to thee meet. 
Yet hold I divine thee, 
Kidela Obete; 
This soul, O my guiding one, 
Be thy throne-seat! 
This heart lives to shrine thee, 
Kidela Obete; 
Love’s rhyme to my biding one, 
Sole will it beat. «e+ 


FICHTE’S SCIENCE OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 


BY A. E. KROEGER. 


It isa melancholy fact, that, while there is 
no science, with the single exception of that of 
mathematics, which does not vacillate in its 
course of progress, retracing to-day what was 
gained yesterday, yet all sciences assume, in 
the proclamation of their theories, an air of 
truth-speaking, which is as dangerous to their 
cause as it is calculated to deceive the unsus- 
pecting student. Without a deduction of their 
authority to do so, which authority can only be 
deduced from the laws that govern our knowl- 
edge of such matters, the wildest theories are 
daily put forward as undeniable truths, and, 
strange to say, are accepted as such by the gen- 
erality of mankind, until, all ofa sudden, some 
new fact is discovered, irreconcilable with 
these theorics, when they are thrown aside and 
abandoned in the same easy manner with which 
they were brouzht forth to the light of the 
world. After which, some other gifted vis- 
ionary hastens to deduce some other theory 
from this new discovered fact, which has its run 
like the preceding ones and cherishes the same 
fate. The science of physics presents a wide 


field for a display of the astonishing fertility of| 


imagination which distinguishes such would-be 
philosophers, and we might regard their exer- 


Singular to say, this has been done over sixty 
years ago. It was Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
who, in the year 1794, published a work in 
which this science of knowledge received its 
first systematic shape. The way to it had un- 
doubtedly been paved by Kant, but it 1s much 
to be doubted whether Kant ever had any dis- 
tinct idea of the shape his doctrines must event- 
ually assume, if they were not to be consid- 
ered a most wonderful mass of contradictions. 
Fichte’s first draft of his system, (Grundlage 
der gesammien Wissenschaftslehre,) for which he 
had chosen a rather unfortunate terminology, 
mystified everybody ; and, yet everybody was 
at the same time in ecstasies of admiration, at 
the genius of aman who had written a book 
of 345 octavo pages, and all of them so wonder- 
fully learned that not a soul of these admirers 
could understand a single sentence. Professor 
Reinhold, (at that time one of the most prom- 
inent men in the ranks of speculative philoso- 
phers,) did indeed revel for a considerable 
length of time in the comfortable assurance 
that he had comprehended it truly and fully ; 
and was even in an unfortunate moment per- 
suaded to publish a long treatise in favor of its 
doctrines, as he had understood them; but was 
rather astonished, when, one fine day, Fichte 
addressed him in an open letter, (wherein he 
had reviewed all the learned professor’s doc- 
trines,) among other delicious sentences, in the 
following rather free and unceremonious man- 
ner: “That you have never understood any 
science of knowledge, and do not understand it 
as yet, [ believe I have proved now to your sat- 
isfaction. But lest you should be unable to 
understand the letter, and some other readers 
might be in the same condition, I think it is 
well if I address the philosophical public in a 
loud voice, as follows: ‘Do not believe one 
word of what Herr Professor Reinhold 
Kiel tells you about my Science of Knowledge. 
He may indeed believe that he understands it 
from the very bottom, but I tell you that he 
does not understand the least bit of it; and I 
trust you will credit me with understanding 


o” 


my own words, at least, as well as any stranger. 

In fact, everybody misunderstood him, or 
rather did not understand him at all. The 
difficulty was, people had been thinking about 
every subject but the only proper one, them- 
selves. ‘They had been speculating about things, 
when nothing is more apparent than that we 
never can know anything of them, as things, be- 
cause we never can become conscious of them. 
We cannot enter a tree and feel what the tree 
is; all that we have to speculate upon is the 
impression the tree produces upon us. People 
were speculating in all odd sorts of ways on 


an outward nature, but never in their own 
inner self, which is its immediate emanation; 
repeating, parrot-like, what they heard from 
their fathers and forefathers, but never exam- 
ining its character of truth themselves, and at 
the end, expiring with a sigh at the emptiness 
of life, the hollowness of its dream, and the 
trickery of its delusive hopes! Such a state of 
things, however long its duration, cannot Jast. 


the sin, the Latin jingle having the effect of # 
moral euphemism on his conscience, and he 
went on blindly and hilariously for many 
moons, and many equinoxes, until the moon 
grew tired shining on his nightly bacchanals, 
and the sun wearied of shaming his day-revels, 


and he was at last reduced to the deplorable, 


condition of want and imbecility in which he 
accosted the Genie. 


this statement is sustained by details so unsatis- 
factory that we doubt its accuracy. © The evidence 
at our State-House is much more conclusive that 
he was fired upon by men from a Massachusetts 
regiment, and thus received his death. The maps 
and portrait accompanying the volume are excel- 
lent, and the print and paper are faultless. 


Sidney An- 


everything is lonely, and anser to all subluna-|the nineteenth century John Knox. It was an 
ry queries is suspended in a delightful altitude. impressive scene. Scotland’s leading university 
I presume, sir, that you have no prima facie ob- | Crowning Scotland's greatest living son! The youth 
jeetion on social grounds, to accompanying me | of nineteen, who, with flaming eye and words full of 
down the way, here, as I have been in better feeling, presented to the Vice Chancellor, as the elect 
company than you ever dreamed of.” | of his fellow students, ‘‘the greatest living Scotch- 
4¥ dinald rather ts a tase li qj™am”” who, over fifty years before, had left their 
should Father be excused, sir, repiec’ halls, seemed to touch Carlyle with every word 

’ : , yle w 'y . 

Chubbucks—‘‘you see I was intending neXt) and he arose and bowed solemnly and low to the 


spring to repair my barn, and improve the | young man. He then threw off the fine robes which 


Tue Souta Since tHe War. B 
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cise of this talent as very harmless, if it were 
not for the arrogance of tone with which they being as something independent of conscious- 
demand of us implicit faith in the truth of their | ness; a proposition so palpably absurd that it 
vagaries. But, what is worse, while we are|is @ wonder it ever entered a human brain. 
asked implicitly to believe their dogmas, the | But the chief sause of Fichte’s being so 
most violent abuse rains down on our heads strangely misunderstood was, as we have he- 
if we for a moment put faith in anything else, fore said, the unfortunate terminology, which 
religion, for instance, which is then denomi-| made him adopt his far-famed expressions of I 
nated a sacrifice of reason to priest-authority.|and not I. For, although he explained these 
While we must believe, under the penalty of | terms over and over again, as meaning nothing, 
everything that is dreadful, that the sun illumi- | but the identity of the subjective and objective, 
nates and heats our atmosphere,—a fact about | the intelligence which can reflect upon itself, 


which it is impossible for us to know anything,— 
we are on no account to believe that in the 
hour of prayer it is the love of a God which 
soothes and refreshes our inner spirit. In 
short, we afe to believe in everything they 
utter, and accept it as reason; whether we or 


they know or can know anything of the matter, | 


is a question to which we never get another 
answer than their affirmation that it is thus. 


And what has been said of the one science ap- | 


plies equally to all others, metaphysics, theol- 
ogy, wsthetics, &c., with the exception of math- 
ewatics. Thus we are always left in the dark 
as to what we can know and whether we can 
know anything. The natural result is, a most 
deplorable want of self-thinking in individuals. 
Tom is content to accept as undeniable truths 
what Dick and Harry have said before him; 
what is the use of his doubting and reflecting 
about it? Reflection would only stir him out 
of his dream of idleness, and that is something 
too horrid to think of. 
what he is, what he snows, and what he cannot 
know? Dick and Harry before him, poor fel- 
lows, thought, he supposes; and no doubt the 
results of their thoughts were all right; so he 
will just stick to these results, live and be jolly, 
and go to church on Sundays for fear some- 
thing might happen, after he has lived a life of 
Dick and Harry’s thoughts; in fact, lived Dick 
and Harry’s life over again. 

As regards the sciences, however, the ditli- 
culty consists in finding a basis mathematically 
demonstr&ive ; that is to say, as you would de- 
monstrate a geometrical figure, by its construc- 
tion, on which to rear up the edifice of any 
particular science. This would still leave the 
science incomplete, but necessarily incomplete ; 
the basis would be laid in a manner to last 
forever; buf the height of the structure could 


never be finished, since every day would add a/ this Science of Knowledge. 


new stone toit. As far as the building became | 
elevated all would be firm and durable, but 
the building itself would never reach its com- 
pletion. Generations after generations of man- 
kind would pass away, each generation doing 
something towardsits perfection, and yet leaving 
always something undone. The only science 
which would prove an exception to this infin- 
ity is the one from which such a basis were 
to be derived; for this science, if it should re- 
spond to what is required, would have to ex-, 
haust ali knowledge; in any other case not oc- 
cupying a higher rank than all the other sci- 
ences, which it nevertheless presumes to dic- | 
tate laws to. This basis once found, from it) 
each science would derive its title to the name 
of a science, and any strolling theory, which 
could not trace its pedigree to this source, 
would be unceremoniously kicked to the dogs. 
To find this basis, it would be necessary, as we 
have already hinted, to get a glimpse at the 
real character of knowledge, (not my know- 
ledge, or your knowledge, but knowledge in it- 
self;) to exhaust all its phases; to ascertain 
what we can know and where the boundaries’ 


What does Tom care’ 


nobody was ever capable of making the ab- 
'straction necessary to bring this idea into a 
‘clear light. Some people thought Fichte 
‘had, in a most serious way, played off a capital 
hoax on the public; others, again, thought him 
_a madman, who revelled in the pleasant delu- 
sion that he had created the world and every- 
thing init. “What!” exclaimed some of these 
|pedantic professors, as they fumed over the 
““Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschafislehre,” 
‘sipping their coffee and smoking their pipes, 
i*What!” this Johann Gottlieb Fichte pre- 
‘tends to say that he has created us ? me, for in- 
‘stance, who sit here in my easy chair and smoke 
my pipe, filled with the best Virginia Knaster ? 
and my wife, too, perhaps? In which case 
heaven defend me, for I must be his son-in-law, 
whatever I say to the contrary! And my chil- 
dren! mine do I say ? are they not all his, the 
madman’s? I wonder what my wife will say 
to it? I wonder what his wife will say to it ?” 
In short, never was a man more ridiculed 
‘and more calumniated; never had a discoverer 
of a truth more to bear from the persecution of 
mankind. But Fichte was in all respects a 
great man. He was a genius. He knew he 
was right, knew it as certain as Pythagoras 
| knew the correctness of his celebrated geomet- 
rical discovery. He therefore set to work and 
altered his terminology in many respects, and 
| tried to make his language as clear and explicit 
as possible; but still to little purpose. He 
wrote ever so many prefaces and introductions 
to his system, made new expositions of it, pen- 
ned a sun-clear address to the larger public, in 
relation to the real spirit of the ‘newest phi- 
losophy,” (as his system had been called, ) “an at- 
tempt to force the reader to an understanding,” 
but it made matters rather worse. Even Kant 
declared he would have nothing to do with 
In vain Fichte de- 
clared “there can be only one Science of Knowl- 
edge, as there is only one geometry; if mine 
is not right show me where I have made a mis- 
take!” ndbody would listen to him; and he 
was right when he declared, **The time is not 
yet ripe for this science.” Well, like all great 
men, he died without seeing the seed he had 
sown spring up in bloom. We “oubt whether 
he is much better understood now than he was 
at that time. But that the time will come 
when this science will be taught in all univer- 
sities, as the groundwork of all human knowl- 
edge, there can be no doubt. Human reason 
will sooner or later demand to be rescued from 
that miserable state of uncertainty into which 


it is plunged now. 

So many generations ot men have gone down, 
one after another, hoping and waiting, but 
hoping and waitirg in vain; balancing be- 
tween the spiritual and the material world, un- 


certain which to accept, not knowing how to | 


reconcile the on@ with the other; their life has | 
passed away a dream of idle uncertainties, of | 
earnest longings and continual disappointments; __ 
clinging, as a general rule, to.the manifold of — 


Alas, how changed! There wasa time when a 
loving mother trotted him in her lap, when he 
was a loved boy and bent his little knees down 
every night, and in that unconcerned, inno- 
cent spirit in which childhood prays and divines 
in vain strive to imitate, asked God to bless 
his mamma, his papa, and his teacher. Then 
there was a time when Samuel Phinney could 
roll as handsome a pill as a Tremont street 
druggist, and drop his ottar of rose with a 
steadiness and adaptation to the pulse-motion 
of his system which a chronometer might have 
learned something from; and about this time 
he rolled his hat toa fairy creature, all life 
and joy, and dropped his addresses into her 
ears quite as successfully as he did the drops of 
rose-oil into his pomatum. 

Again, there was atime when Sam Wilder 
could swallow the same draught he has just 
now swallowed, and throw the emptied bottle 
unerringly at the American eagle perched six- 
ty-five feet on bunting and floating in a breeze 
of a dozen knots besides. But that time has 
departed. I cannot help the want of coherency, 
for my duty is that of the truthful annalist, 
when I say that the once dear little cherubic 
Sammy, as full of promise as a rose is of sweet- 
ness, has become sadly changed, (happy his 
mother and his wife have been called away) 
and Sammy the petted, in the course of wine 
and years has become Sam the despised and 
uncared for, so that even his gay companions 
who applauded his former wit and hilarity 
have now deserted him, and there is no one to 
notice him save the Genie who is endowed 
with a love ample enough to comprehend the 
least of Heaven’s creatures, not excluding the 
most degraded. 


The advent of Christ was the commencement 
of its cessation; however slow the progress, 
there is a progress, and in the end the spirit 
will triumph over the world. Men will learn 
to think, will learn to turn their eye inward, 
to tear themselves from the evanescent and | 
enter the spiritual, eternal life. Men will learn! 
to become happy; not wait for a happiness 
until their bodies have undergone a post mortem 
examination, but happy even here; and this 
happiness will and can only be derived from a 
life in the spirit. The kingdom of God is to 
come to us here, and that it may come soon, 
we are all to work, each one according to the 
power given him. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY J. A. D. 


The Beautiful, which mocked his fond pursuing, 
The poet followed long; : 

With passionate purpose the shy shadow wooing 
And soul-betraying song. 


And still the fervor of his fond endeavor 
To him seemed poured in vain, 

And all in vain, forever and forever, 
The sorrow of his strain. 


But when at last he perished, broken-hearted, 
The world, grown dark and dull, 

Bewailed the radiance with him departed 
Who was the Beautiful! 


THE GENIE OF THE MIST. 


BY WILLY WISP. 





There was a gentle slope facing the castle of | 
the Genie of the Mist. But, diverging from | 
either side, there werg hills and mountains of | 
different degrees of declivity, and flinty preci-| He had made an appointment with Sam 
pices resembling those which the reader imag- | that very day, and expected him every minute. 
ines jutting above the head of Sinbad, as he “Not a second too late,” says the host, as Sam 
peruses the perils to which this ambitious trav- staggered up to the fence. “It’s too much 
eller is exposed when left by the rock in the trouble to unlock the gate for such rogues as 
valley. And this picturesqueness was gradu- you,” he added, and drew him unceremoniously 
ally lost to the eye by merging itself in a vast over the iron pickets, holding him both by the 
sea of mist which seemed to hover over an un- | coat collar and the bulge of his pantaloons, as 
explored abyss. | his coat was rotten and unable to give collat- 

It was rumored in the vicinity that the Genie | eral security, especially in that particular place 
was very tenacious of what fell into his hands, where, to keep himself warm, he had torn it in 
many intelligent gossips affirming (and gossips | buttoning it up in order to keep the coat and 
always have the truth in the gross) that he himself, as well as the huge bottle inclosed, as 
never relinquished any of his possessicns. | tight as possible, and as safe from the stings 
There he stood, when not on a tour, leaning on | of the inclement weather. Quicker than I can 
his simple iron fence, now in one garb, now in write it the Genie gave the fence a kick, 
another, watching patiently, like a skillful an-| which was a playful habit of his in such cases, 
gler, for some passenger to come within reach | and of which he thought nothing at the time, 
of his barb. though it sounded in Sam’s ears like the burst- 

Second-rate novelists usually, when introduc- | ing of ten thousand brandy jugs against the 
ing ahero or prominent character, occupy a) walls of an insane asylum. 
dozen paragraphs or so in giving a tédious de-| ‘Wait, wait!”. says the guest, “a tr-i-fle— 
scription of his physiognomy and manners. J more vine—numb—spree—tus—gul-i-ce”— 
prefer to let my personage speak and shine for 
himself throughout the narrative, acknowledg-,merer can correctly e said ever to be inter- 
ing,—since it is safe to utter a proverb when | rupted, “Your pond is dry, and your vinum is 
there is no Lord Chesterfield living to turn up not only numb but dumb henceforth. And 
his proboscis at the vulgarity,—that the proof with this he helped the druggist dance a jig in 
of the pudding is in the eating. | the inclosure,—though it was in a bee-line to 

Still we cannot get along very well without the Mist, arm-in-arm, as jauntily as if they were 
some affectation, at least, of formality; and I skipping with terpsichorean tread to the words 
am therefore constrained to say of my Genie, of the old nursery melody, “I to Walde, you 
in the outstart, that he possessed that rare com- to Walde, so, so, together we go,” the music of 
bination of opposite qualities which every man the Genie, (for he was actually humming some- 
of eminence is supposed to be suddenly pos- thing that sounded like this) becoming more 
sessed of when fallen posthumously and help- and more stridulous as he neared thegabyss, 
lessly into the hands of a boasting biographer. until both sound and figures were lost simulta- 
Overshadowed with a marvellous gravity, he neously in the brooding Cimmerian darkness. 
ever impressed the beholder with cheerfulness: The Genie emerged from the castle-door, all 
and often mercurial gayety ; inclined by nature , the while talking to himself. ‘A silly fellow,” 
to reticence, he seldom uttered a word in soci- said he, “was Sam. Unphilosophical, unreason- 
ety, yet no one who conversed with him ever able. Plenty of alcohol in his hide, yet he 
left him without remarking how sociable he wanted to butter his bacon, butter his 6a-con,” 
| was, and how wonderfully gifted in the flow of | bringing out the ba-con in a perfectly dramatic 
| language,—as Coleridge said of Channing after inflection, “butter his bacon with a little more 
an interview with the latter, while Channing wine and brandy. But I've laced his jacket, 

declared that Coleridge would not allow him ha! ha! I've given hima black eye. Well, 
|to utter a word during the whole hour of their | he’s spread-eagled now, and it isn’t just fair to 
talk ;—he also was proud, and still humble;| trample on a grave, so we'll let him alone, as 
affable, and yet reserved; modest, even to ex-/ the hunter tried to serve the Tarter he'd caught, 
cess, and yet now and then, if not perpetu-! but missed his calculation.” 

ally, astonishing one with a leonine boldness. | He was no sooner at the fence than he de- 
Every coup de main of his was like a dema-|scried Simon Chubbucks crossing a cow:pasture 
gogue’s stroke of policy, or a child’s stroke of|not far off. A loud protracted whistle and 
a cat; it exhibited tact, foresight, and a pecu-' earnest beckoning of the fist, which more re- 
liar sprinkling of common sense with which sembled, in its vehemence, the poor sinner 
few are gifted. As a scholar he was unrivaled, smiting his breast in self-reproach than an en- 
‘notwithstanding his unaccountable readiness to treaty, had the effect to stop the said Chub- 
| mix up adverbs and adjectives, and his constant bucks and bring him complaisantly into the 
|felicitous display of anachronisms in histori- presence of the Genie. The ball was at the 
cally illustrating his theme. | foot of the latter, and he at once, in a business- 





“Not a drop,” interrupts the Genie, if a stam- 





Turner-lot against the marriage of my only’ were put on him to be spoken, with a gravity which 
daughter, Matilda. Iam confident it would be sent the ripple of a smile around, and coming for- 
for the interest of the proprietors to allow the | ward began the wonderful address. 

estate to remain in my hands a few ye-ye”— I have sent you the Scotsman, containing this 
“Impossible, sir! the laws of chemistry and | address, and it is a singularly accurate report; but 
gravitation are inexorable. Disintegration is|! have never listened to an address of which so 
the word, let the atoms slide into another own- | much was lost by being put upon paper. You will 
er’s hands. Be brisk, sir, ] cannot wait long.” | 5° the good hits, the wise sayings, the reporter’s 


“Pardon me, sir, I did not mean to say years, notes of ‘‘applauseeand laughter,” but abs cannot 
I meant imo-mon”— get the eloquent blood flaming up the man’s cheek, 


the depth of feeling in his kindled eye, the impres- 


“a ible, sir.” Z 

ye i fag ee tate sive tenderness of his voice, and the drolleries 

“] ‘ble. sir.” gs is which came out! Without the least action of arm 
3, sunceacenectasaal or hand or body, standing motionless, there was a 


~T mean a few mi-min”— 

“It is out of the question. The law in force 
here, you see, is very punctual, the dial is its 
executive.” ; 

“But, sir, I kin’ o’ hate to leave the old wo- 
man. Poor dear Ruth! She has borne with 
my curses a long while, and I have borne with 
her taunts so that Ikin’ o’ hate, now it comes 
to it, to leave the worst part of her. She has 
soothed many a grief in a drouth, and mended 
many a pair of-pair-of "— 

But as the dial now called for the chemical 
laws to enter into executive action, poor Chub- 
bucks was whirled away from the iron fence, 
over its pickets, and was, in a jiffy, dancing to 
the tune before alluded to; and in another 
jiffy, dissolving himself in the Mist with the re- 
peat which fancy, at least could make out, “I 
to Walpe, you to Walpe, so, so, together we 
go.” 

Not many minutes subsequently, the Genie 
was leaning over his fence, in the uniform of a 
colonel. 


whole dramatic company represented in his tones 
and the expressions of his face. His humor played 
along every lineament of his face, like sheet light- 
ning, then gathered itself anon into bolts’ and 
struck around us with great crashes. 

The prevailing tone of the address was, however, 
that ofdespair. It is clear that Carlyle thinks that 
nothing whatever can be got out of this age, albeit 
he finds comfort that the ‘sky is still bending, the 
stars shining over it. I suppose that those who 
heard him repeat the lyric from Goethe at the con- 
clusion, a performance which for thrilling power 
surpassed anything I have ever heard, will never be 
at aloss to know amid what disparagements and 
doubts and phantoms this man has pursued his 
steady way; and none such will try to measure his 
great fidelity and his perfect devotion by his faults. 

When the address was over there was a complete 
ovation. The audience had gradually been en- 
chanted out of its disposition to applaud, and the 
silence of attention had becume intense; but when 
it was over the shouts rang out over the city in 
great waves; the crowd pursued Carlyle down the 
steps with hurrahs, and along the street without, 
there being, indeed, almost a mob. Carlyle was 
somewhat nervous at this; but I only heard him 
say, ‘‘Poor fellows !’’ M. D.C. 


A young man came up to him, walk- | 
ing slowly, but not indicating disease in his 
countenance, though he was evidently an in- 
valid. 

“] called to see whether I can be allowed a 
reprieve,” said he, with a respectful, easy air, 
which the Genie did not fail to notice. 

“You have spent your youth in debauchery,” 
replied the Genie. “You have frequented 
dens of pollution for twenty-nine years. You 
have made a dog of yourself, and what claim 
have dogs to mercy ?” 

“But I have reformed. For a year anda 
half I have lived a life of absolute purity. With 
the help of Heaven my will has conquered my 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue QvuEEN MoTHER AND Rosamonp. By Al- 
gernon Charles Swinburne. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. (Pp. 232.) 

This volume contains two separate dramatic 
poems; the first founded on Me. Swinburne’s con- 
ception of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
| the other on the story of King Henry and Fair Rosa- 
mond, and both indicating well enough the turn 
of the author’s mind. He has been called “classic,’’ 


monarch.” 
“I cannot grant you a reprieve,” said the 


passions, and I am a new man, I feel myself a) 


“Greek,” “antique,’’ ‘‘Shakespearian,” etc; but he 
is as intensely and thoroughly modern as a person 
so superficial can be. That is tosay, he has caught 





Genie. after a pause, “on any consideration you 
have yet advanced. Please state your case a 
little more pointedly.” 

“Though much of my life-force is wasted,” 
replied the young man, “I plead that Iam able 
to counterfeit very successfully a healthy old 
age.” 

“If that is so,” said the Genie, ‘you are good 
for a number of years yet, for skillful counter- 


some of the most obvious and least poetic charac- 
| teristics of the present time; he has colored his 
| mind throughout with the manner of certain poets 
) more gifted than himself, and itis the vices of 
| their manner to which he is particularly devoted. 
In these latest poems he has copied with vile ad- 
ditions, the most fantastic style of a hopelessly 
fantastic poet—Robert Browning—until his verses 


jseem like a bad burlesque of Browning. But 
Swinburne, unlike Browning, puts no moral tonic 





It is one of the merits of the Daily Advertiser of 
this city, under its present management, that ready 
and versatile talent for journalism is quickly dis- 
covered, and, if possible, secured. To this dis- 
position to recognize ability are we indebted for 
this entertaining volume, for Sidney Andrews is 
none other than the famed ‘‘Dixon,’’ whose let- 
ters to that paper from the South were of the very 
best written. Prior tohis employment as a Wash- 
ington ‘‘special”’ correspondent by that paper, he 
had done a little writing for Western journals, but 
not till the second session of the last Congress did 
he blossom into so complete and graphic a corres- 
pondent. Upon theadjournment of that Congress, 
Mr. Andrews made the tour of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, mingling with the 
people, attending the reconstruction conventions, 
and visiting the rebel prisons and other points of 
interest. His narratives were fresh, piquant and 
eminently suggestive, and awakened great inter- 
est throughout the North from their evident prob- 
ability. As a resume of the true feeling of the 
South last fall, and as an index of future expecta- 
tions on the part of the, ‘‘recomstructed,”’ the vol- 
ume possesses an interest independent of the orig- 
inal merits of his letters, which, as we have inti- 
mated, and as many know, were by no means 
slight. The period covered by Mr. Andrews’ trip 
was fourteen weeks. 


Sr. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brews- 
ter. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. (16mo., pp., 
442, price $2.25.) 

We heard this volume commended by persons 
of refined and cultivated taste ere it was our plea- 
sure to scan a copy, and we are glad to find that 
theirencomiums wére not extravagant. It records 
a journey in Italy and a voyage through the Med- 
iterranean. Combined with descriptions of places 
and scenes of interest, are criticisms and com- 
ments upon art, literature and history, music, 
painting and architecture, showing a perfect famil- 
iarity with all matters of a purely zsthetic charac- 
ter. With these, also, we have the life-story of 
the journeyers, giving two good love-plots, very 
skillfully woven, and in no degree militating 
against the general entertainment of the volume, 
which will be found one redolent with the perfume 
of the best Italian society and marked with num- 
berless graces of thought and expression. 


CHERRY AND Vio.etT: A Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of ‘“‘Mary Powell.” 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Boston, for sale by 
Lee & Shepard. (16mo., pp. 239.) 

The scene of this interesting book is laid in 
London in 1665, and is based upon the “great 
plague.”’ Like the generality of semi-historical 
works of fiction, it claims the attention of the 
reader to note the fidelity of its portraiture of al- 
leged incidents, while, in this instance, the story 
delightfully charms you with its simplicity and 
naturalness. In reading it we were forcibly re- 
minded of Whittier’s “Margaret Smith’s Diary.”’ 
The publisher announces that other works by the 
author of this volume, among which may be 
named “Household of Sir Thomas More,’’ “Col- 
loquies of Edward Osborn,” &c., will follow at 
short intervals. ‘‘The Maiden and Married Life 


feiting is almost equal to originality. You may | jn the decoction of strange herbs which he offers 
pass on.” |us; it is a mere intellectual compound, which may 
And the young man walked away in quite | turn the head of the weak, but possesses no heal- 
|ing or cheering qualities. 
| ‘This marked absence of the moral element is, 
| perhaps, supposed by Mr. Swinburne to be Greek,* 
| just as he supposes his one-line speeches and con- 
| fectionary choruses in Atalanta to be Greek. But 
— ; ‘it remains for him to learn that, although each age 
Eprvpuren, April 4. (and race has its own moral standard, they all have 
It is impossible to look into the eye and listen to 410; and that a loose, half-sensuous, half-meta- 
the voice of Thomas Carlyle, when he is giving ut-| ),ysical exhibition of certain facts and feelings 
terance to his thoughts, and not feel that you are in | goes not become poetry and art merely by omit- 
the presence of a great man, and under the influence | ting the idea of moral obligation. A just and com- 
of a good man. It was worth coming across the| plete picture of human life and manners, such as 
| Atlantic to hear him, on Monday night, speak his) Shakespeare drew, is in itself moral; a shifting 
inaugural at Music Hall, on being installed as Lord-| kaleidoscopic set of views, like those of Browning, 
Rector of Edinburgh University. His views about | mav have the same quality in a less degree; but 
slavery and other matters seemed to me, as I felt! aju._.'2 of history, metaphysics, melodrama and 
the substantiai humanity of the man, to be only a; rhetoric, in which we find views without a focus 
part of that ill-health which sometimes, as he de-' and colors without gradation, must be rejected as 
clared, must follow, if one adheres to his task; nor | neither ethical nor wsthetical. Such is The Queen 
have there been wanting signs of late that he has | Mother, and such, with some mitigations, is Rosa- 
been following the advice he gave the students, and | mond. 
getting out of it as fast as possible. It was Carlyle’s | The tutelar genius of modern poetry, especially 
chief objection to accepting the office of Lord Rector. English poetry, is Affectation; to this even Ten- 
that he would have to make this address. He has nyson and Browning offer sacrifice; while the 
not spoken in public since he delivered the series lesser poets sin beyond measure in their verses. 
on ‘*Heroes and Hero Worship,”’ in the little Mary- | The simple and natural mode of expression in 
lebone Institute, on Edwards Street, in London. _verse is become obsolete, and instead we have a 
On that occasion, as I have been told by one who myriad conceits and fashions, as senseless as those 
was present, he went on the first evening with a. which prevail in dress, and indicating a style of 
manuscript; but this he found embarrassing and |@"t no loftier. Of all affected poets Mr. Swin- 
On the second evening he took burne is the most affected; and his conceits are 
some notes and headings; but these also tripped | only the more tiresome from the amount of learn- 
him; so thereafter he went without paper or note of | ing and reading which went to their production. | 
any kind. On this occasion at Edinburgh he also If he could ever learn the art of simplicity,—of 
spoke entirely without notes. But, before going on natural feeling and unvarnished expression,—he 


with that, I should describe somewhat the scenes | might write something worth remembering. As | 
amidst which it was delivered. The city, unforti- | it is, his verses will be swept down to oblivion as | 
fast as the mottoes on bonbons. 


a lively gait. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 





soon abandoned it. 


of Mary Powell” will be the next in order. 


= Boston: Ticknor & Fields. (Pp. 

This is a novel of character, of which the scene 
is laid in New England; changing to the shore of 
the Pacific for a time, only for the sake of estab- 
lishing a separation between the hero and-one of 
the heroines. The story is a painful gne, told in 
a manner which suggests the German tales of 
Richter’s time, and not free from faults of style. 
On the whole, however, it shows much power, and 
the unknown author, who is evidently a woman, 
should be encouraged by her success in this vol- 
ume to continue in the field of fiction; unless it 
should happen that she is one of those who have 
but one story to tell, and so never succeed ina 
second one. 

LerGuTton Court. By Henry Kingsley. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 

This is a very readable story by the lesser Kings- 
ley; vigorous in style, and healthy in tone, it is 
worthy of the author of Ravenshoe and Geoffrey 
Hamlyn. 


¢ 


Ralph and Other Poems, by Henry L. Abbey, is 
a mere echo of Tennyson, and one or two other 
living poets. We wish the author could escape 
from the magic circle of his favorite authors; then, 
perhaps, he might write something that would 
wash. 


The “feature,” as the slang is, of the April At- 
lantic, is Lowell’s new Biglow Paper, which is ex- 
ceedingly funny. We must quotea few passages, 
contrary to our custom. Mr. Biglow makes a 
speech in town-meeting of which this is 








THE ARGYMUNT. 
“Interducshin w’ich may be skipt. Begins by 
talkin’ about himself: thet’s jest natur an’ most 
gin’ally allus pleasin’, I b’leeve I’ve notist, to one 
of the company, an’ thet’s more than wut you can 
say of most speshes of talkin’. Nex’ comes the 
gittin’ the good-will of the orjunce by lettin’ ’em 


|into a paradoxical unity! a being whose intel- 
'lect was illuminated with as much daylight | 


| Ina word, he was a man of parts woven like manner, addressed the other :— 


“Your lease, sir, I see, has expired.” 
“Expired ?” inquired Chubbucks, tremulous- 


as gets into the Desert of Sahara eighty-four ly, “I understood that it was to last abou-ou-ou 
‘hours out of a week; whose strong points were | out three score and te-te-ten”— 


|like grains of red-pepper, requiring only a brief 


“Ha! ha!” interlaughed the Genie, don’t 


‘trial to take conviction home to the inner sense. you know you have violated the regulations of 


| But I cannot better convey an idea of this the lease 


| hero than to confess that he was, out-and-out, 
| laterally, longitudinally, essentially and meta- 


9s? 
“How so?” asked the bewildered man. 
“We will see,” replied the accuser. “Havn't 


| phorically, an elongated, squarish piece of baked you for ten years in succession planted beans 


iclay! 


‘between your corn, and thereby drawn prema- 


| I believe we left him leaning on his iron turely from the soil ’” 


| fence, which blackgauards nicknamed, on ac- 


“Yay-s,” admitted Chubbucks, “but the 


nately, has but one decent hall, and even that can 

only seat 2,000 people, whereas over 4,000 had ap- | 
plied for tickets. The address was given at 24) 
P M. By 12 the students began to assemble at the | 
door; the crowd gathered until it stretched almost | 
across the wide street. When the door was opened | 


| 


the rush and fight for places was tremendous. After | 
about an hour of crowding and struggling and 
terrible noises the crowd got in and seated. They 
then began to throw peas at each other; an amuse- 
ment which was diversified by whistling popular | 
airs in unison and tramping to keep time. At last | 
the procession of professors and city magnates began | 
toenter. At all the universities here the students | 


| have a way of seizing every such occasion to award | 





| and all will allow did his chosen work weil. 


| gether from wut you kind of ex’dentally let drop. 
| thet they air about East, A one, an’ no mistaik, 
SToNewALL_ Jackson: A Military Biography. skare ’em up an’ take ’em as they risey Spring 
With a Portrait and Maps. By John Esten | interdooced with a fiew approput flours. Speach 
Cooke, formerly of Gen. Stuart’s Staff. New | finally begins, witch pies needn’t feel oboly- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Boston, for sale by | gated to read ’em an’ never ~~ this one ag’in. 
Nichols & Noyes. (16mo., pp. 470.) | Subjick staited; expanded ; elayted ; extended. 
The one really great man of the Southern army | Pump lively. Subjick staited ag’in 80’s to avide 
Jering the late war—the possessor of true mili- |! mistaike. Ginnle remarks; continooed; ker- 
icky dealt 3 ha! pos : : ried on; pushed furder; kind o’gin out. Subjick 
tary genius—was the subject of this memoir— | restaited ; dielooted ; stirred up permiscoous. Pump 
Stonewall Jackson. And he won his fame, not ag’in. mor ~ Se ag agg Can’t seem 
of i ‘ ecession, but ,to stay thair. Ketches into Mr. Seward’s hair. 

eet: ext sche te PenggaRINS te — oe | Breaks loose ag’in an’ staits his subjick; stretches 
crane Geasiagees cocaine ony (eee heen ema 
§ - , dit. Argoos with an imedgin- 

his duty to give his best services to his “country,” Sd — —_ cor by — say nothin’ tion - 
ee ‘ ibly in earnest, es hima real g ressin’ an’ is settysfide 
+e Bis RO ae wes ae See But ‘he’s rite. Gits into Johnson’s hair. No use tryin’ 


| count of its ‘incorrigibly dilapidated condition, Ploughman and the Old Farmer's Almanac re- 
‘the fence of destiny, and blackguards, like commend”— 

| gossips, very often hit the nail of truthonthe “The Ploughman has nothing to do with my 
head, and I am not sure but they have done so papers,” broke in the Genie. “Havn’t you 
in this case. He puts his glass to his eye. He kept three cows and a horse in a field whitch 
discovers, undoubtedly, a fish. Sure enough could not fairly subsist more than half that 
it is one of the Phinney tribe, Sam Phinney, number ?” 

the druggist, all told, who holds a bottle in his “But I gave them a few turnip-tops at milk- 
hand with a paralytic tenure that excites a ing time,” explained the farmer, whiningly. 
quiver in the risible muscles of the Genie too “A precious few, I guess, sir. But where 
manifest to be mistaken. The Genie laughs did you get your turnip-tops? Didn't they 
out, for the bottle falls from Sam’s twitchety come from a crop raised after a crop of peas, 
hand. O Samuel, you are yoked with a king’s the same season ?” 





arm, that carries destruction as its flint bears. 
fire! The Arm is too much for you now.) 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Then it was two crops in one year, when 


| to git into his head. Gives it up. Hez to stait 
baaamadiygel en. segagneeadiametadpene anal Cn he did not escape the censures of his own ‘his subjick ag’in; does it tak ards, sideways, 


popular personage who comes on the platform. | esis for we are informed by those who were eendways, criss-cross, bevellin’, noways. Gits 
Tennyson said that at Oxford he realized how the . - ee ” } finally red on it. Concloods. Concloods more, 

: a : _in the ‘‘confederacy” throughout the war, that he sum xtrax. Sees his subjick a-nosin’ round 
ancient Christians felt when thrown to wild beasts. | |. regarded as having needlessly exposed his a ae. ee eae ee 


On this occasion there were terrible groanings and | nen to cold and deprivation in the Valley andin | Misstates it. Can't conjectur’ no other Fee pac 
most stentorian cheers for each, but when Mr. Car- | wo.tern Virginia in the early months of the con- | way of staytin’onit. Triespump. Nofx. Yeels 
lyle himself, along with the venerable provost of to. Nevertheless, his soldierly abilities were ad- “Pe flore. : 
the city, William Chambers, and the Vice Chan- | jitted by our side, and never failed to be claimed This is not a very clear account of the speech 
cellor, and Huxley, Tyndall, Rae, Playfair, Tate, | py his associates. So we are glad he has a biog- | itself, funny as both of them are. Here are some 
Blackie, Masson, Erskine and others, made his ap-| -apher in so enthusiastic an admirer as Col. Cooke, of the “fiew approput flours,’’ with which Spring 
pearance, the cheers with which he was greeted, 19 | who saw much of him, and who evidently learned _ past ir en Geese Giltiran 

eee a : . ;_ | ‘‘Aprul’s come ; the swellin’ buds o 
repeated long surges, ~ pi to age “eg | to love him with a brother’s affection. When bi | Dim the fur hillsides with a purplish smoke; 
who remembered those ol enunciations © re- ographies deal in exact truth, we shall be willing | The brooks are loose an’, singing to be seen, 
mendous cheers.’ Carlyle seemed indeed rather to admit all that is said of this hero in this vol- 
astounded, and I am sure was asking himself, ‘Have yme; but till that happy period, we must regard 


| (Like gals,) make all the hollers soft an’ green; 
| The birds are here, for all the season’s late; 
| They take thfe sun’s height an’ don’ never wait, 


of knowledge are; to show that the very idea the material, while the soul earnestly demanded : I niet teen! gis : | : 
: Sam Phinney, the druggist, once the pride of nature laid her plans for only one. Let’s ci- Edene: Spptiing Senne thet | om senmeing | many of the incidents herein recorded to the glory | S01 +7 he officially declares it’s Spring 





real knowledge, then all disputes as to what is, 
truth are henceforth and forever settled. | 





spiritual life; seeking the fountain of being in | peculiar beauty in the label which concealed to the possessor. Yes, I was right in my figures, 


of knowledge makes these boundaries neces- the unity of the spiritual world; persisting in | : lsudits?”’ He stood for a while, as if in wonder; | cencentille of mare Uansilie a Zz r de } i 

sary, and that without them there could be no looking for happiness where it a oul be | his village, has reasoned all along that vinum pher a little. Two tens are ten P have. Te pai he was a royal looking man. He had on the tr Pewsicaaatys put it in the mildest form. pie phn oper geortgy Mee i “ee 

knowledge at all. If this attempt should suc- | found, in the evanescent appearances of the | Subrum is classical, and ergo must, if classical. plus ten are twenty; mathematically, twenty University’s Lord-Rector's robes, with deep and| Much information of a military character will be rs by the music tell the time 0” year; 

ceed, and it must succeed, if there is to be any changing animal life, while the heart longed | be harmless. But the vinum subrum soon led units; algebraically, ten X's, ten unknown | J:i¢ sleeves of rich crimson velvet; and it was | gained by a perusal of the volume. The author Fiestas Tatras on prow iy Ssagd , 
—- for the unchanging happiness of the eternal, | to Spiritus Gallice, and even then there was a quantities, because the quantities were unknown | smezing how he became them. Above them was claims that Jackson was wounded by his own men, | Peace thet we hoped ‘ould come an’ build last year, 


the face, fall of grim humor and of silent force, of! who fired by mistake upon him and his staff; but | And coo by every house-door, isn’t here,— 
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No, nor wont ever be, for all our jaw, 
Till we're ez brave in ez in war!” 

This is the way Hosea “ketches into Mr. Sew- 
ard’s hair:”— 

“I tell ye wut, I’m ’fraid we'll drif’ to leeward 

’Thout we can put more stiffenin’ into Seward; 
He seems to think Columby better act 
Like a scared widder with a boy stiffnecked 
Thet stomps an’ swears he wunt come in to sup- 

r: 
, She anil set up for him, ez weak ez Tupper, 

Till he accept her “pologies in form: 

ill he : 

The odeuine tell her he’s a cross-grained cuss 
Thet needs a hidin’ ’fore he comes to wus; 
“No,” sez Ma Seward, “‘he’s ez good ’s the best, 
All he wants now is sugar-plums and rest.” 

We can see little abatement in the excellent hu- 
mor of these “Biglow Papers,” and shall be sorry 
if this proves to be the last, as the author inti- 
mates. 

- Of the other articles in the number we might 
say much, for most of them are good. Miss Field 
continues her sketches of Landor, which are full 
of good things. Miss F. P. Cobbe contributes a 
well-said word on Ireland and the Fenians; Mrs. 
Stowe is as bright as usual; Mrs. Akers has a 
poem, and, doubtless, one or two other ladies are 
among the writers. Sv are Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Longfellow and Charles Reade, whose novel be- 
comes profoundly interesting in these chapters. 
But it shows, like all that he writes, a trace of 
coarseness, which will increase upon him, we fear. 

An average critique of Edwin Booth, an in- 
structive paper on our debt and taxation, two or 
three other articles, and some witty book notices 
fill up the pages. 

Harper, for May, is not so good as it sometimes 
is, either in the text or the engravings. The first 
article is a tolerable description of Galena in its 
double capacity of home of Gen. Grant, and seat 
of lead mines. ‘Travels are represented by a sum- 
mary of Livingstone’s experiences among the Zulus 
and Zambesis, and other African tribes; and by a 
sketch of the Yo Semite Valley, which is not so 
good as Mr. Bowles has given, while the illustra- 
tions give little notion of the magnificent photo- 
graphs of Watkins, from which they were not, but 
should have been taken. ‘“Armadale’’ drags it- 
self along through another number, and, we sup- 
pose, is read by somebody, but not by us. Miss 
Beecher has another essay on dwelling houses, and 
there is a long poem and several short stories; the 
whole, as we have said, less attractive than usual. 

We continue to receive copies of Every Saturday, 
and observe that it gradually improves in the va- 
riety and value or its selections. Ticknor & Fields 
are the publishers. 2 

The Contemporary Review, for April, published 
in London and New York by Alexander Straton, 
and sold in Boston by Williams, is a number of 
great interest and value. Its discussion of theo- 
logical and philosophical subjects is candid and 
liberal, and the range taken is very wide, includ- 
ing a sketch of ‘‘Theodore Parker and American 
Unitarianism,’’ pf the Established Church of Hol- 
land, of the German and French theories of the 
life of Jesus, anda review of Lecky’s:Rationalism, 
and of ‘‘Church Hymn Books.’’ There are also 
‘Notes from Ireland,” and ‘Notes from Rome,’’ 
in which ecclesiastical matters are touched upon, 
and all in the same candid spirit. Besides these 
there is an excellent article on the education of 
women, and a good one on portrait painting. 
Among the writers for the number, besides the 
editor, Dean Alford, we find John Tullock, Thom- 
as Markby, and Dr. Dorner of Berlin. The ac- 
count of religionin Holland is writter*by a Dutch 
clergyman, whose English is much better than 
that of his countryman DeLiefde, who has just 
written about the charities of Europe. The criti- 
cism of Parker is insufficient, and shows no very 
intimate knowledge of American affairs, but is not 
illiberal, and is evidently based upon a careful 
reading of Parker’s books. / 


Mr. Carlyle’s address at Edinburgh, which 
comes to us in the London Star, is worthy of ex- 
tended notice, which, unless our London corres- 
pondent shall undertake, we will give hereafter. 
It is an epitome of the philosophy of its author. 





HON. HENRY WILSON'S SPEECH 
AT WASHINGTON, 
-—-TO THE— 
COLORED PEOPLE, IN HONOR OF THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY IN TIE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens of our uni- 
ted and free country :—As I have gazed to-day 


upon this mighty throng in the capital of my J 


country, upon these banners—listened to this 
music—heard these voices to which you have 
listened—I have turned back in memory one- 
third of a century to that little assemblage of 
God-fearing and liberty-loving men that laid 
the foundation in America for the triumph we 
enjoy to-day. Tremember that national con- 
vention of humble men from ten States which 
resolved to do everything, sanctioned by law, 
humanity and retigion, for the abolition of sla- 
very and for the elevation of persons of color. 
The work began one-third of a century ago. 
(“That's so.”) Humble, devoted men who have 
gone on from struggle to struggle, until to-day 
there is not a slave that treads the soil of the 
country from the Delaware to the Rio Grande. 
(Applause.) Not a cradle of yours can be 
robbed in America to-day ; not a wife of yours 
can be torn from your bosom; not a blood- 
hound can bay on your track. Thanks be to 
* God for the labors of these faithful men, by 
which every fetter of yours is broken, and every 


Western world. You are with us forever, to be 
a part of us—to have the rights that we have— 
to enjoy the blessings that we enjoy. Let us, 
then, use our liberty to elevate, to improve the 
moral, intellectual and physical condition of 
our people and our country. God Almight 

has made the world large enough for his chil- 
dren. Our republic islarge enough to maintain 
three or four hundred millions of intelligent peo- 
ple. We want every well-disposed, honest, toil- 
ing man that we have among us, and we know 
that the four millions of black people in America 
have proved by their devotion to our country in 
her hour of need, by their behavior, by their 
acquiescence in law and order, that they are 
worthy to be citizens of the North American 
republic. And now, gentlemen, let me say to 
you, while you maintain your rights, and all 
your rigbts, while you demand every privilege 
enjoyed by any person of any color in your 
country, read the law, study it, maintain it. 
You are sure to triumph, for your appeal is to 
justice, to the laws of your country, and to the 
God of us all. The President told you to-day 
that you would soon find out who were your 
friends. He claims to be a better friend to you 
than we are—than some of us ere. Let me say 
to you that we dispute not his ciaim. We ele- 
vated him to his seat of power. He is our 
President, made so by the anti-slavery men of 
America. (Hear, hear.”) We-put him there 
to use his great office for the elevation and 
improvement and the protection of the liber- 
ties of the humblest man that treads the soil of 
the republic. Let him be yourfriend. I wish 
to God that, in all his thoughts and actions, in 
every word that drops from his lips, he would 
place himself in advance*of the most earnest 
friend of yours in Congress. We do not envy 
him his laurels. We anti-slavery men will 
throw no obstacle in the way of his going for- 
ward—will not dispute with him as to who of 
us has the best claim to your consideration—but 
we will hail him with acclamation as really 
your best friend, when he proves himself to 


be so. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 








BOSTON: SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1866. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SPEECHES. 

Amid the awful events in which Andrew 
Johnsun was invested with the duties of Pres- 
ident of the United States, there was one feel- 
ing that had assumed a magnitude and impor- 
tance hitherto unknown. It was that of faith 
and confidence in the patriotism, judgment and 
virtue, of the incumbent of that exalted posi- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln, though compelled to 
grapple with difficulties appalling, and over- 
whelming in their nature and scope, so con- 
ducted and held in subordination every prin- 
ciple of ambition, or of self-laudation, that the 
confidence of the American people in the integ- 
rity of his purpose became that of little chil- 
dren in a father’s care and protection. 

He held aloft the banner of his country 
above his towering form, and its glorious folds 
carried joy and coming liberty to all in our 
borders. Serene, amid the mighty discords of 
war and rebellion, he stood, till one after an- 
other laid down the weapons of detraction and 
distrust, and all hearts and hands unreservedly 
rallied among loyal men to his support. And 
when all had triumphed—when liberty haa been 
secured for all, and the banners of the mighty 
chiefs of the rebellion had trailed in dust and 
defeat—in a moment, alas! Abraham Lincoln 
was summoned by an assassin’s hand to other 
scenes, and the object of our trust was borne to 
the tomb. But the magnitude of the calamity, 
this nation that day suffered, has never reached 
its full proportions until the events which are 
now every day transpiring before us. : 

Where now is that childlike trust that was 
then reposed in the occupant of the presiden- 
tial chair? It has been turned to lamentation 
and ashes. When we turn to him who now 
occupies it, for aid and support in our cherished 
plans, for the future good of our land, he rudely 
thrusts his unwelcome speech in our ears, and 
we are classed as vile rebels upon whom the 
bolts of vengeance are yet to fall. The ban- 
ner, he carries high in air, has upon it, “Sustain 
my policy ;” to that shibboleth, all of every 
name in our land must bow, or be thrust out 
into political darkness and damnation. 

While nothing has been harder to overcome 
than that almost sacred trust the people hafe 
reposed in the presidential office, especially 
when graced by such an incumbent as the la- 
mented Lincoln, yet President Johnson has so 
rudely shocked those finer feelings that multi- 
. tudes are turning from him with loathing and 
disgust. In this estrangement is our trust. 
Had Congress and the people blindly followed 
his behests, the cohorts of the rebellion, clad in 
the robes of peace, would have bound us hand 
and foot with a fiercer and more determined 
grasp than ever. 

During the last week the President has re- 
galed the country with two more speeches, to 
the soldiers and sailors, and the colored men. 
To the first he once more rehearsed, with all 


man born in America can stand up-and say “I pis wonted repetition of pathos, the story of the 
d 


am a man, a brother, a citizen of the American 
republic.” Mr. ‘Trumbull, who introduced that - 
little bill on the 22d of July, 1861, that made 
free every bondman used by rebels for military 
purposes, referred to the various acts of our 
country for the overthrow of slavery in Amer- 
ica. [remember when it was introduced, and 
how it was received. Then Breckinridge, sit- 
ting in our council with heart swelling with 
treasom, rose and said he foresaw it was the 
beginning of the loosening of all bonds. He 
was right ; we passed that little measure, and we 
have marched on from that little measure until 
we have passed the civil rights bill—the most 
important bill—the greatest measure ever enact- 
ed by an American Congress. (Repeated 
cheering.) And let me say to vou to-day— 
[Here the platform lowered a little and 
caused a temporary cessation of the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Wilson again resumed. He said :] 
Ladies and gentlemen—I have come back | 
again. We sometimes during the last thirty 
years have fallen but we always rose again. 
The friends of human freedom sometimes baf- 
fled for a time, sometimes checked, sometimes 
defeated, always grew stronger and marched 
forward with a bolder front. (Great applause. ) 
The civil rights bill is an achieved victory. It 
is incorporated into the legislation of America ; 
the world wili not last long enough tu see a Con- 
ress repeal it. But, gentlemen, the civil rights 
bill, though a great measure, is not a crowning 
measure. 


the bullet was put into the hand the black 
man to save the country, and in the hour of 
victory, just as sure as God lives, the American 


people will yet put the ballot in the hands of | 


the black man and bid him throw it so as to 


In the hour of revolution when the | 
land was drenched with the blood of civil war, | 


eprivations and sufferings he experienced in 
Tennessee, and then declared how he appre- 
ciated the glorious deeds of our brave de- 
fenders, among whom he desired, by an affinity 
of trials and dangers each had passed through, 
to stand. 

He then adroitly assumed that in Congress 
they would find enemies; they had marked out 
a course which he disapproved, and he should 
appeal to the soldiers ot the country to rally to 
his support, and felt sure they would do so. 

We feel sure such pitiable attempts to secure 
support of the brave soldiers was received in 
the proper spirit by those who heard it. If they 
have common sense they must perceive that in 


measure which they may desire; if they allow 
the President to prejudice them against that 
body, what more ready method could be de- 
vised, to thwart their wishes, and seriously em- 
barrass all appeals they may make. 

The general spirit of his remarks was lack- 
ing in moral force, patriotic impulse, or gene- 
rous appeals to a high standard of political duty, 
but were far more worthy of the stump, ora 
backwoods personal contest for political office. 

The same lack of dignity appears in his ad- 
| dress to the colored men; what a noble oppor- 
| tunity was there presented to thrill their hearts, 
and encourage them in their efforts to act well 
/ in the new paths of freedom and peace they are 





Congress alone reposes the power to pass any | 


secure the liberties of all embraced in this re- | entering. Instead of that, what puerilities of 


, oo 

These revelations bring their consolations. 
To sailors, colored men, and to us all, they teach 
the important lesson, that our’ trust should not 
be in kings or presidents. Liberty, if it lives 
at all, must live in the breasts of the people. 
and when its sublime principles are realized 
and believed, no power or potentate can ever 
wrest them from us. 

To first principles, this nation is fast tending, 
and President Johnson will dé heroic service, 
for he will banish the foolish trust so many re- 
pose in mere men, however high their position, 
and they will repose anew upon the everlasting 
rock of truth. 

The duty of the hour then is plain; let each 
man reéxamine the ground upon which his prin- 
ciples rest, and when the road to liberty and 
universal freedom is seen, there erect your bul- 
warks and make your stand. Thousands will 
rally around, and you can safely withstand the 
assaults made by the enemy. High above, and 
leading you, is the God of Hosts. At the pro- 
per time he will order and lead the charge, and 
victory, which will mean impartial liberty, will 
then triumphantly perch on your banners, even 
though presidents, and the mighty cohorts of 
evil, led by Satan himself, threw themselves, 
in the deadly breach, to resist your advance. 
They will be trampled in the dust ! 





EQUALIZATION OF BOUNTIES. 


The bill to equalize bounties, now before the 
legislature, is a subject of vast importance. 
Before its gigantic proportions everything else 
dwindles. Hoosac tunnels, railroads, every 
conceivable thing involving the expenditure of 
money, now before the legislature, might be 
thrown into the sea of treasure this bill will 
call for, and be engulphed from sight. It seems, 
at first sight, an ungracious thing to endeavor 
to arrest the speedy passage of a measure so 


the war, and pressed by many of their sincere 
friends. First of all, soldiers may unwittingly 
do injustice to themselves by the manner with 
which they incessantly demand from the public 
recognition of their services. The State has 
done all they agreed to; they have taken upon 
themselves new obligations this year, and grat- 
itude for what has already been done should 
enter into the minds of our soldiers. Again, 
they belittle their own services in the field! 
Was it for money, solely, they enlisted? Does 
the recollection or thought, that some others 
got a few more dollars than they, drown all the 
memories of their glorious deeds ? That patriot 
commends himself most to our hearts, who 
heard the call of his country for the services of 
her sons, and promptly and without mercenary 
considerations responded. It was their duty 
todo so. kXvery one who pleads that any other 
motive, than a sincere patriotism, induced him 
to enlist, in go far detracts from that full mea- 
sure of glory which we would ascribe to him. 
We should as soon expect to ask reward for the 
affection for the mother who bore us, the kind 
father who labored to supply our wants, and 
for our reverence of God who sustains our 
being. These considerations should not be 
overlooked in the full discussion of the subject. 
The memory of their glorious deeds is their best 
reward. 

Again, were this measure to pass it would so 
burthen the State as to cripple its means to 
fulfill the obligations to soldiers already con- 
tracted. 

Fifty millions of dollars are already assumed 
by the peoples of this Commonwealth, State, 
city and towns. To pay it, the industry of the 
State will be heavily taxed for years to come. 

The investigation now going on at the State 
House, in relation to the disbursement of the 
bounties for the last year or two, will reveal an 
amount of abuse which will astonish. 

Gov. Bullock will do justice to the subject, 
we think. If a full report of their discoveries 
shall be exhibited we would advise waiting to 
see it. 

In making up the final accounts between 
the towns demanding reimbursement and the 
State, it became necessary to examine the 
books of the adjutant-general’s office. To 
closely scrutinize them was a task from which 
that officer was disposed to shrink ; accordingly 
an order was served upon him, and the books 
placed in the hands of the State treasurer for 
examination. They exhibit a vast number of 
irregularities ; in many cases soldiers were cred- 
ited to several different towns, and received 
bounties from each. Officers denied, by virtue 
of their commissions, bounties, cunningly man- 
aged to be credited on town quotas and received 
bounties, sometimes more than one. 

Such a number of these transactions have 
come to light, that an order has been adopted 
to suspend the operation of the law reimbursing 
towns until these charges are investigated. 

Surely, in view of these developments, the 
finance committee of the House have done 
their duty, in asking a full and enlightened ex- 
amination of this measure, and in protesting 
against its hasty adoption, fearing it will put a 
burden upon the finances of our State too great 
to be borne. 

In these statements, based on what we hear, 
we have no evidence that satisfies us of inten- 
tional frauds in any department of our State 
government; but that the vast sums of money 
expended by the State for bounties, involving 
transactions between so many different parties, 
will require a long period of arithmetical explo- 
ration to reduce them to mathematical har- 
mony, enough to satisfy all concerned, we have 
no doubt. 





We have received a copy of the speech of 
Hon. George B. Loring in the House of Repre- 

| sentatives of this State, March 12, upon the. 
| pending resolutions “On the State of the Union. 
Prominent members of the House desired | 


| its publication, and its perusal gives us great | 


| 
i 


pleasure. 

Ours was the happiness to hear the speech 
| deliveredin the House. In style, truth and force 
‘of statement it has not been equalled in the 

House this winter. In other gays we had 
| heard the doctor often in behalf of the Dem- . 


| ocratic party, sometimes with such effect that i with his cohorts, as we consider them, from the 


urgently called for by the first volunteers for | 


pressed in the resolutions reported by the 
committee. I trust these principles may be 
adopted as the sense of the House in some form. 
With r to the of the resolu- 
tions, I have no special interest. They have 
undergone a long and careful scrutiny of the 
committee, and with one exception, they were 
unanimously adopted. They agree essentially 
with the platform upon which we elected the 
present chief istrate of the Commonwealth, 
and upon which he stands to-day fearlessly and 
firmly. And they are drawn from the recorded 
opinions of those who have led Massachusetts 
up to her high distinction in the sisterhood of 
States. 

Of the single personal allusion in the resolu- 
tions I desire to say a word. Massachusetts 
has always been sensitive with regard to the 
honor of her great men. Her people have al- 
ways been guided by the largest sense of free- 
dom, and they have always stood around those 
who were true to them in the hour of trial. Of 
our Senators in Congress the State is and has 
reason to be proud. “Their duty has not been 
light or small. Called upon to serve the Com- 
monwealth in a period of unparalleled difficulty, 
they have maintained the ancient renown won 
by those who led, in early days, the miads of 
the people up to the highest principles of free 
government. Equal at all times to the great 
emergency, they have won imperishable fame 
for themselves, and for us, their constituents, 
the profound satisfaction of enjoying the fruits 
of their labors. In all her long line of federal 
Senators, the names of Sumner and Wilson 
will furever stand conspicuous as among her 
truest and most faithful servants. Led on by 
these distinguished names, what an honorable 
front Massachusetts has presented in her Con- 
gressional delegation during the war-—what a 
noble record she is now making in the work of 
reconstructing the government ! 

Is it surprising, then, that the people of 
Massachusetts should feel the opprobrious epi- 
thet when hurled at one of these favorite sons ? 
I trust, sir, we shall hasten to utter the popu- 
lar voice on this matter; and to declare that 
confidence in Senator Sumner to which his de- 
votion and integrity and ability entitle him. 
If any man among us has been true, he has 
been. And when the heat of party passion 
shall have cooled, and the history of these times 
shall be submitted to impartial judgment, it 
will be found that his voice has always been 
heard in this great crisis of our government 
calling for an adjustment upon the eternal 
principles of justice and freedom, as truly wise 
and patriotic. We owe it to ourselves, more 
than to him, to adopt the resolutions which 
embody his views, and to do justice to his name 
and character as our Senator. 


ADMISSION OF COLORADO. 


Our Senators have been at variance on this 
question. Senator Sumner raised his warning 





” | 
t 


| voice in protestation, and resisted its passage 
| because it denied the right of suffrage to col- 
‘ored men. Senator Wilson urged admission at 
| once, hoping thereby to secure two more relia- 
ble Senators. He admitted, however, that he 
' should hereafter oppose the admission of any 
:new State that does not allow colored men to 
vote. Of the two positions Senator Sumner’s 
seems the most defensible. 

On Wednesday the final vote was reached 
with the following result, as telegraphed by 
“Perley” :— 

Mr. Cresswell of Maryland advocated the 


admission of the State, and then Mr. Johnson | 


opposed it. By this time it was dark, and an 
adjournment was moved, but it was defeated. 
It was evident that those who desired to rein- 


force the republican vote by gaining two new | ‘my policy,’’ and what I have suffered and sacri- | thereto a thorough overhauling, all the papers 


Senators intended to have the question decided 
before adjourning, and so the vote for recon- 
sideration was at last reached, and was thus 
announced :— 

Yeas.—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Conness, Cra- 


gin, Cresswell, Howard, Howe, Kirkwood, Lane of, dent.’’ 
Indiana, Nye, Pomeroy, Ramsay, Sherman, | jike either of the “‘assassins’’ he chose to name in | accusation made in his proclamation. 


=o Oe aoe = 


We find, when all the North is summed up, 
that Mr. Lincoln’s majority there is only about 
two hundred thousand on the popular vote; 
and when that is added to the other vote cast 
throughout the Union, he “stands to-day ina 
minority of nearly a million votes. What, then, 
is necessary to be done? To stand to our posts 
like men, and act upon principle ; s.and for the 
country ; and in four years from this day, Lin- 
coln and his administration will be turned out, the 
worst-defeated and broken-down party that ever 
came into power. It is an inevitable result from 
the COMBINATION of elements that now exist. 

I voted against him; I spoke against him; I 
spent my money to defeat im but still I love 
my country. 

Has “Moses,” who has graded up so many 
offices, really reached the goal of his ambition ? 


I think not, as I see he is to sit for his portrait 


despised and execrated copperheads of that 
city. 

When “Moses” was in the Senate he thought 
that body was one of some dignity and power. 
But now he has become President, in conse- 
quence of the assassination of the people’s Pres- 
ident, he thinks be is the whole country, and 
the Czar of Russia besides. 

That man don’t live, and will never be born, 
who by dancing the Virginia reel shall again 
reach the President’s chair. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 


WasuinoTon, April 21, 1866. 

Congress has done nothing of uncommon interest 
for the last few days, unless we choose so to consid- 
er & most passionate scene between Messrs. Conness 
and McDougall, in which the former worked himself 
into very undignified excitement, and made the 
chamber ring again with the loud sounds of his 
voice, and the latter began to tell an anecdote of 
such offensive character that he was emphatically 
checked by the president. 

But the great events of the week have been the 
celebration of their independence hy the colored 
people, and the President’s two speeches. On ac- 
count of postponement, it so happened that the cele- 
bration came off on the 19th, the anniversary of 
the day when, five years ago, our brave Massachu- 
setts troops lay murdered in the streets of Balti- 
more. Yet, who shall say that it was not their 
blood which helped to buy the jubilee of this day? 
The whole colored population of Washington seemed 
to have turned out for the occasion. ‘Old and 
young, light and dark, great and small, paraded 
the streets in their holiday attire. Mothers car- 
ried their little ones in their arms, and followed the 
| precession, regardless of the hot sun that beat 
down upon them unmercifully. Cheer after cheer 
rent the air, as the multitude passed the Capitol, 
and other public buildings. In Franklin square 
stands for the speakers had been erected, and deco- 
rated with flags and mottoes, and amid the general 
jubilee, the name of good ‘‘Father Abraham,’’ 
was not forgotten. It is characteristic of the pa- 








spite of Mr. Johnson’s conduct, they asked permis- 
sion to march through his grounds and called for a 
; Speech. That speech itself was more characteristic 
yet. As the Vew York Tribune wittily remarked, 
[its subject was ‘‘the life and public services of 


| Moses.’? The discourse was, as usual, filled with 





ficed for mankind in general, and the colored race 
| in particular. Mr. Johnson, not content with pos- 
| sessing the power of his predecessor, also wishes to 

usurp his most honored title of the ‘‘martyr Presi- 
Even had he really suffered in the cause 


| Mexico, from Imperial hands, may have influenced 


to be painted by a New York artist, and when 
finished it is to be hung in the club-room of the | 


tience and forbearance of the colored race, that, | 


cial lectures were delivered on that day. There 
was one exception to this dull rule. The Germans 
commemorated as a sacred duty the death of Amer- 
ica’s noblest president, ‘*Old Abe,”’ the modest, the 
earnest, the pure-hearted, the inflexible. In the 
20th ward the Germans crowded the hall. It was 
decorated the same as on the day of Lincoln’s 
death. The meeting was addressed by Dr. Hach and 
Dr. Fred. Schuth. Schuth’s address was an able 
tion with these enterprises. Those acquainted with one. It embraced three topics; the life-devotion of 
the ‘‘subterranean’’ phase of diplomacy, know that , Lincoln to equality of rights, the conduct of Lincoln 
that erratic individual is an improved edition of the | and Johnson, and the power and danger to liberty 
Chevalier Wykoff, often used as a ‘‘go-between’’ | of the Presidency. ‘Thirty years past,’’ said the 
by the Tuileries, and too often by our State depart- speaker, ‘‘Lincoln said he would never bend before 
ment. Many oracular hints have been given in his the slave power, and would never deny the princi- 
| Fenian harangues which would point to a secret ples of human equality. In his proclamation of 
understanding here in favor of Maximilian. emancipation he fulfilled his promise.’’ ‘The two. 
How otherwise shall we account for the fact that | presidents were born in slave States. One repre- 
| Mr. Johnson, who came into the presidency an en- sented and defended humanity, freedom and pro- 
thusiastic believer in the Monroe doctrine, is now gress; the other represents and protects the igno- 
quiescent, if not acquiescent, in the European usur-|rance, the arrogance, and the despotism of the 
pation which was insultingly planted upon this con- | slave power.’’ ‘*The power of the presidency is now 
tinent, when we were struggling with domestic | overwhelming. Is it an anomaly in our institu- 
treason? How shall we account in other ways for | tions? Is it good for us that such vast power should 
the silence of Gen. Grant, when his well-known be in the keeping of one man?’’ Your readers can 
contempt for the French invasion is remembered? tell the metal of the speech by these samples. 

How account for the fact that Mr. Corwin’s secre-| Last Sunday evening the 

tary of legation, who has remained in Mexico, has | GERMAN CENTRAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE 
been allowed to keep up a sort of semi-official rela- | held a commemorative meeting in honor of Lincoln. 
tion with the Franco-Austrian usurpation? Gen. Speeches were delivered by Mr. Raster, Dr. Dulon, 
Logan, it is known, refused the ambassadorial com- | Mr. Weil, and other popular Germans. 

mission offered him, because his instructions from | THE GOOD SAMARITAN COLORED PEOPLE 

Mr. Seward involved the same thing. Mr. Camp- have held a bazaar to obtain funds for benevolent 
bell, the present nominee, is known to sustain the | purposes. It took place in Metropolitan Hall. 
anti-Monroe doctrine views set forth in the mes-' They realized ‘‘a nice littlesum.’? The bazaar was 


him. Clarence A. Seward, it is well-known, is con- 

nected with an express company, which was char- 
tered by the empire. Other well-known New York 
speculators are actively engaged in railroad and 
other ‘‘jobs.”? Street railways are farmed out in 
the city of Mexico to these enterprising individuals. 
Some one is coining money out of the empire. I 


| notice that George Francis Train figures in connec- 








Legislature. W.W. Broom. Several white ladies declared them- 

Latterly, however, there is ‘‘a change come over selves delighted with the appearance and conduct 
the spirit’’ of this Mexican imbroglio. Mr. Sew-,of the colored people. Some fine specimens of 
ard concludes that the bastard party he is trying painting were exhibited done by a colored man, who 
to nurse into life, needs the buttress which a for- | appears to be as skilful in portraits as in landscape. 
| eign quarrel would, it is hoped, bring thereto. So, | A word of encouragement to such enterprising per- 
| as Mr. Seward is not able to make a fuss with the | sons is beneficial and is welcomed by them. We 
French emperor, because of his implied acquies-' owe it to ourselves to unite with us in social feeling 
ence in the occupancy of Mexico, he now seeks a the long oppressed colored race. We owe them a 
pretext on account of the raising of troops in Aus-| debt; let us pay with Christian friendship and 
tria for Maximilian’s use. That government is in- Christian intercourse. The colored people of our 
formed that we shall look upon the sending of such | city are improving. They are beginning to read 
a contingent, as a cause of war. A sharp dodge, | solid literature. They are widely organizing for 
though rather cowardly. | political security. The vicious are being kept in 

As an evidence that favor is now shown to the check, the intemperate are being reformed, those 
Mexican republic, let me call to miné the late re-| who have slept in ignorance are being awakened. 
ception of the wife of President Juarez, and also, | Anniversary gatherings round ‘‘the stump’’ have 
the diplomatic courtesy which of late has shone | been led off by the Protestant Reformation Society. 
upon the Mexican minister. The committee of management made 

A foreign difficulty would not be a bad card in A BAD SELECTION 
the hands of Mr. Seward. Many timid republicans ofspeakers. Not onespoke eloquently. Dr. Donling 
might feel this a good occasion to ignore radical | spoke clearly; Rev. Mr. Strong jerked out some in- 
convictions and make peace for patronage. Espe- | appropriate similies; and one divine read a tolerable 
cially would this affect some whose districts are close. | essay that made a dreary speech, in the delivery of 
Then a movement to assert the sacredness of the | which he skillfully dispossessed five hundred chairs 


| 
| 


effect. Ihave no idea that Mr. Seward would go litical speech was made by the Rev. Mr. Smyth. 
to work seriously to drive out Maximilian, but it He has a big North-of-Ireland head, and knows how 
seems more than probable that something of this to fling upon his opponents scorn, sarcasm, and de- 
| Sort will be worked up for political effect. Let the nunciation. The meeting had a significance for 
| people take heed, and not have the vital questions | radical Americans. It was nominally and really a 
| of reconstructions be submerged or shoved aside by crusade against the influence of Roman Catholicism 
and the spread of Fenianism. The ‘‘wearing of the 
green’’ was repudiated, and Irishmen were ex- 

horted to be American citizens, and cease to be 
Though our Orthodox 





!any such dodge as this indicates. 
THE ASSASSINATION CONSPIRACY. 

The House Judiciary Committee are still actively 
engaged in the investigation called for by Gov. Irishmen on our continent. 
| Boutwell’s resolutions. As I have before stated, denominations were present, the meeting mainly 
‘the committee have had before them, and given consisted of Irish Protestants. The Society has 
30,000 members. It hasa weekly organ, aged four 
upon which the President based his proclamation , months. Tie subscription list numbers 300. It is 
|of May 3, 1865, charging complicity upon Jeffer- | edited by two Irishmen, who are more Johnsonian 
| gon Davis and others. | than Lincoln. Its leading writer was one Mr. 
| Their examination has satisfied the committee Wright, editor of 
' that the President was fully justified in the serious | THE AMERICAN MONTULY. 

Ife suddenly died of dropsy about a month back. 


Sprague, Stewart, Trumbull, Van Wrinkle, Willey | his famous February speech, these continued self- | They have further evidence, both documentary He was an enthusiastic deist, well read in history, 


and Wilson—19, 

-Vays.— Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Doolittle, 
Edmunds, Foster, Grimes, Guthrie, Hendricks, 
McDougall, Morgan, Poland, Riddle and Sumner— 


13. 


should be no distinction of color in the new 


State at the ballot-box, and all persons should , 


be equal before the laf, but it received only 
seven votes. 


| laudations would be odious. 
‘endurable. His address to the soldiers and sailors 
_the evening before was no better. He said the 


r _ |same things that he has repeated in public ever 
An attempt was made to introduce a proviso | Pe r 3 


that the act should not take effect until there | 


since his administration. Right in front of him 
stood a crowd of rebel soldiers, who were certainly 
not among the most backward in applauding his 
sentiments. When the President first begins to 
| speak he is ill at his ease; but when he warms up 


As it is, they are un- | 


and oral, which tends to add more weight to the becoming in speech, polite to adversaries, and in- 
circumstantial evidence, which so forcibly shows dustrious. He came from the north of Ireland. 
the guilt of the rebel leader. Years ago he was engaged on The Evening Post. 
They are now awaiting the reply of the Secretary I presume his deistic magazine died with him. 

‘of War to questions addressed to him. The commit- | THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB 

'tee, in discharge of its duty, desired to ascertain | has just passed a sensible resolution. It has re- 
‘the reasons upon which the issuance of the pro- solved to admit members of the press to its monthly 
'clamation was based. They sent.a request to Mr. meetings. The club’s influence will thus be greatly 
Stanton to appear before them, which, for sdme_ extended. Being a political club, its doings should 


The bill was then passed by a vote of 19! in the course of his own eloquent remarks, his | Treason, was not obeyed. They now await the reply, | be known to the public. It has recently elected 


yeas to 13 nays as follows :— 


Yeas.—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Conness, Cra- 
gin, Cresswell, Howard, Howe, Kirkwood, Lane 


of Indiana, Nye, Pomeroy Ramsay, Sherman, | 


Sprague, Stewart, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Willey 
and Wilson—19. 

Nuys.—Messrs. Buckalew, Davis, Doolittle, 
Edmunds, Foster, Grimes, Guthrie, Hendricks. 
McDougall, Morgan, Poland, Riddle and Sumner— 
13. 


against the bill, but paired off with Lane of 


Kansas, who would have voted for it. Nearly, For when he again demanded, ‘‘Who made me | tory of payment of salaries to those persons appoint- 


if not quite, all the other absent Senators were 
paired, and it is understood that one Senator 
who would have voted for the bill was paired 
with a Democrat who did, notwithstanding, 
vote against it. 

The Colorado act will be carried into the 
House ; and, althouzh President Johnson asked 
Congress to pass it in a special message, there 
are indications that he will veto it. 


EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON'S SPEECH: 
MADE IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Dec. 18 and 19, 1860. 

How has Lincoln been elected, and upon 
what basis does he stand? A minority Presi- 
dent by nearly a million of votes; but had the 
election taken place upon the plan proposed in 


my amendment of the Constitution, by districts, | 


he would have been this day defeated. But it 
has been done according 
and according to law. Yam for abiding by the 
Constitution; and in abiding by it I want to 
maintain and retain my place here, and put 
down Mr. Lincoln and drive back his advances 
upon Southern institutions, if he designs to make 


to the Constitution, | 


words rapidly follow each other, and his eyes flash 
; with excitement. It is said that while speaking, 
| he exhibits some of the disagreeable peculiarities of 
|a@ **mean white.’? When he asked, ‘‘What is the 
veto-power?’’? and one man answered, ‘‘To put 
priate the nigger,’’ he was somewhat taken aback 
| fora moment. And, though he praised the ser- 
| vices of the soldiers and sailors to the best of his abil- 


' does not seem to have been altogether reconstructed. 


| 
| your President?’’ some one responded, ‘*Booth.’’ 
‘The object of the President seems to be to attach 
| the multitude to himself personally, as much as 
‘possible. To this end he places himself promi- 
'nently before the people on every occasion. He 
| talks about his sufferings in the cause, not about 


not about the principle—if there was any such— 
for which they were done. To this end he pretends 
| to take an especial interest in the welfare of the 
soldiers and sailors. To this end he professes him- 





all alike, white or black, will be ‘tour people,’’ if 
they only sustain ‘‘our policy.’’ To this end he 
called the traitorous women of Baltimore his jewels, 
| because, as he said, ‘‘all men are influenced by wo- 
men.’’ How far he has succeeded in his designs, 
; and how far he may yet succeed, remains to be 
seen. While Congress remains in session, he is 


comparatively powerless, and even that evil influ- | 


‘ence which is said to corrupt Washington society, 
extends little beyond the immediate limits of the 
| White House. It is believed by some that Congress 


any. Have we not got the brakes in our hands? Will remain in session till next March, when the 


Have we not got the power? We have. Let 
South Carolina send her Senators back; let all 


the Senators come ; and on the fourth of March | adjourned sooner, noboly can say 
, , 


next we shall have a majority of six in this 
body against him. This successful sectional can- 
didate, who is ina minority of a million, or 
nearly so, on the popular vote, cannot make 
his cabinet on the fourth of March next, unless 
this Senate will permit him. Am I to be so’ 
great a coward as to retreat from du/y? 1 will 


‘term of the thirty-ninth Congress expires. What 
| will happen then, or what might take place if it 
All we can do 
‘is to watch and wait, and earnestly pray that God 
‘save the life of the republic. OCCASIONAL. 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 24, 1866. 
THE LAST SENSATION 
grows out of the reported intrigues and correspon- 


stand here and mect the encroachments upon dence of the State department with the Tuileries 


the institutions of my country at the threshold ; 


and as a man, as one that loves my country and | 


my constituents, I will stand here and resist all 
encroachments and advances. Here is the 
lace to stand. Shall I desert the citadel, and 
ie the enemy come in and take possession? 
Can Mr. Lincoln send a foreign minister, or 
even a consul, abroad, unless he receives the 
sanction of the Senate? Can he appoint a 
postinaster whose salary is over a thousand 
dollarsa year without the consent of the Senate ? 
Shall we desert our posts, shrink from our re- 
sponsibilities, and permit Mr. Lincoln to come 


and the city of Mexico. 

Yesterday the President transmitted the latest 
despatches between Mr. Seward and other high 
contracting authorities. From them we learn suffi- 


No, cient to give color to the charge which has been 


made, that Mr. Seward had given assurance to Na- 
poleon that his pet, the Austrian Arehduke, would 
in no wise be impeded or hindered by the United 
States. The very latest despatches will also show 
a little more.of belligerency towards the French oc- 
cupancy of Mexico in their tone. 

The story now going the rounds is in brief, thus : 


the cause in which he suffered; about his deeds, | 


self the friend of the colored man, for we fancy that | 


| which the secretary is understood to be preparing, new officers for the ensuing year. I will transcribe 


‘toa letter sent him by the committee, containing their names for you in my next letter. 
I mentioned last week that we have a Pole among 


| - j 


certain interrogatories. 
It is generally believed that the committee will US, who is trying to obtain 

report a resolution directing the President to con- | MORAL SYMPATHY FOR REVOLUTION. 

/vene a military court for the trial of Davisand C.| His name is Louis Bulenski. By dint of much 

1C. Clay, Jr. energy he gathered a few friends to listen to him 


A TELLING HIT lon the nineteenth. They were presided over by 


Mr. Dixon came from his sick bed to vote | ity, next to those of Andrew Johnson, his audience | was made upon ‘‘my policy,’’ by the introduction F. R. Concklin. At the close of the Pole’s state- 


‘of the Henderson amendment, yesterday, prohibi- | ment, and after careful consideration, a 
COMMITTEE WAS FORMED 
‘ed to fill vacancies while the Senate was in session, ; With power, composed of E. A. Stainsburg, (presi- 
and the nominations were either rejected or not | dent), Gen. John Cochrane, Sinclair Tousey, Col. 
‘acted upon, and who shall thereafter be appointed | Rush, and Col. Fred. Concklin. A sub-committee 
| by the President while the Senate was not in session. | was nominated to draw up an address to the Lon- 
‘The Intelligencer foams over at this attempt to | don European Revolutionary Committee. It met 
* stop the ‘‘beheading’’ which the Johnsonites antici- | last Monday, agreed to an address that will be 
| pate, whenever Congress adjourns. The executive sent to prominent citizens to be signed, and then 
‘organ thus orates upon this point :—‘‘In view of , submitted for adoption to a public meeting in our 
the conflict portended by this dangerous step of city. Thus far all’s well. Philosophical Bostoni- 
aggressiveness upon the President, a still further | @n8 may consider 
_ declension of faith and confidence in the stability RENTS AND MOVING 


of our government will undoubtedly be the serious | small affairs, but to us New Yorkers they are 
mighty concerns. Here we are with more families 


' conclusion.’’ 
| It is most likely that the amendment, in sub- | than houses, more families than rooms. People 
stance. what Mr. Henderson proposes, wil! pass the crowding upon us from the country; people crowd- 
Senate. It will be a quite effectual barrier to the ing upon us from abrcad; no new houses; many 
wholesale use of official patronage, in the building ld houses pulled down to make way for fine stores, 
‘up of a policy contrary to that entertained by the and cholera threatened in the rear! A delightful 
large majority of the loyal people. state for small clerks and poor families. Then the 
A COMMISSION | ‘rise in rents’’? is somewhat appalling. Take o 
to investigate the working of the Freedmen’s Bu- few sample cases. An inconvenient ‘Shanty that 
‘reau is‘now engaged in its duties. The character | was considered dear three years ago at a rent of 
of the outfit can be seen when the names of those | $300, is now let for $900.- A large store in Broad- 
composing it are given. One is Maj.-Gen. Steed- | way that was let four years ago for $500, is now 
man, who has been rumored as likely to become let for $3000. Two rooms ‘“‘up three flights’ are 
the successor of Mr. Stanton. The other is Gen. | $25, three years back they were $10. The rents 
Fullerton, the tool once sent to Louisiana to do of many offices are increased this year one-third 
some dirty work there for the President. These over the rents of last year. Next Monday our 
gentlemen are acting under orders from the War streets will be covered with chairs, lounges, pots, 
department, framed by the President. We may heated women, and unhappy men. But twenty- 
not anticipate such a beneficial mistake as Mr. four hours will dissolve the scene! 
Johnson, in the case of Gen. Carl Schurz. Their | THE NATION 
report will be made to subserve ‘‘my policy.”’ , has felt the force of general disapprobation at its 
Kosmos. | double-dealings with our politics. It was started to 
abe |defend the rights and protect the interests of the 
freedmen. In what way it has done so, you know. It 
| has coyed with the President, and cudgelled Congress 
‘and Wendell Phillips. (Gaspain’s letter it slighted, 
and the radicals it ignored or insulted. Be sure your 
sins will find you out. The ution has waited forthe 
trade-winds. Like many other respectable folk, it 
worships Saint-Success! But it must come round 
to where we have always stood, or perish. Few 
Englishmen like to die, especially when they are 
editors, so The Vulion prolongs its life by becom- 
ing rational. I commend the practice to other 


| NEW YORK. 
New York, April 23, 1866. 

New England and Western people, who have not 
had a long residence here, must look upon New 
Yorkers as odd fish. Dirt in our streets, corrup- 
tion in our city government, politicians who are 
cowardly and shuffling, vice glaring nightly in 
Broadway, Green street, and through the Bowery, 
make us by no means the latter day saints for Bos- 
tonians to imitate. But a close attention sees im- 


sage of acting Gov. Anderson to the Ohio State closed with excellent singing, and an address by® 


Monroe doctrine would be esteemed of popular | of their lawful owners. The only national and po- - 
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Seward has coquetted with St. Cloud and the Aus- portant and beneficial changes taking place around journalists, whose ways are almost past finding ont. 


we felt it necessary to reéxamine our own; North, to carry off everything? Are we so 


public. In this hour of your great triumph— 
in this bour of your rejoicing—here in the cap- 
ital of the country—I warn you to resolve it— 
proclaim it everywhere that you demand equal 
rights as American citizens Make yourselves 
worthy to exercise those rights. Your race for 
more than eight generations have toiled and 


| speech he gave them ; he also endeavored to turn 


| attention from the long, patient, and tried 


supplicating!y hinted, that for a trifling consid- 


friends who had stood by their cause,and charged | 
them as unworthy their longer support, and | 


grounds and position in view of his pungent | 
discourse. 

Joytully did we welcome from his lips the 
eloquent expression of sentiment so dear to 
our hearts, and rejoiced to see and hear such a 


cowardly that now that we are defeated, not 
conquered, we shall dothis? Yes, we are de- 
feated according to the forms of law and the 
Constitution; but the real victory is ours—the 
moral force is with us. Are we going to desert 
that noble and that patriotic band who have stood 


trian alike. He has hindered every step which | 
looked towarls a support of the Mexican-republi- | 


can cause. For some months Senor Romero has, 
in diplomatic parlance, received the ‘‘cold shoul- 


der;’’ now, however, he is smiled on again. An 


us. The breaking up of the old fire department 
destroyed a nest of political filth. The police force 
is in a more efficient condition than formerly. The 
almost regular weekly meetings of the U. L. A. are 
improving the tone of the peofle. The Citizens’ 
Association, (although it has made a fatal mistake, ) 


A FURIOUS STORM 


yesterday evening drenched our streets, illumined 
our houses, cooled the sultry atmosphere, and 
nearly drowned the pedestrians. 
ter, the stars twinkled in merriment at the wretch- 


Four hours af- 


L. Mappas. 


of newspape 
States. T 
are given t 
published a 
Philadelphi 
A ppe al, Sa 


eration, he would better serve them, would | 
they follow him. 
Men of color, who have been slaves, who 


by us at the North; who have stood by us UPON agent of Maximilian has been here for some time. 
principle, and upon the Constitution? They 4; has jeaked out that the Austrian offersthe United does a measure of good. The waning power of 
= by eeand fought the batts upon. pre States the whole of Mexico, north of a linefrom the Raymond and Weed is a pleasing sign. In his own 
ciple; and now that we have been defeated, e . segs ‘ re Sees 

mouth of the Rio Grande to the Pacific coast, on Congressional District a keen discussion 1s going | 


frank acknowledgment of our duties to the ed plight of terrestrial fashions. 


| “freedman.” 
| His detestation of treason, which drove him 


cisco, Cal.; 
Trib 
Georgian, A 


labored in the Western world. From 1620 to 
this time your race has been toiling—most of 
the time with unrequited toil—to develop and 





pear a leans 
Sotpiers TO Orrice.—Soldiers are finding 





build up this country. Your ancestors sleep in 
its bosom. You are here, and no set of men 
can ever send you out of the Uniced States. 
(Great cheering.) The Blairs may mutter their 
gibberish about sending you out of the United 
States; others may repeat their words of wick- 
edness and folly; but the country has need 
of you and every element of strength and pow- 
er will keep you here a part of the American 
people—citizens of this great republic of the 


imposes, ignorant though they be, have instinct 
strongly developed, and we are at fault in their 
sagacity, if they ever hereafter approach for 
favor their would-be friend, the President, with 
the longest kind of a perch. 

They will yet longer confide in their old-time 
friends. 





have felt the deep degradation which slavery — 


‘from the Democratic party, was healthy and 
| strong, and the future of our cause will look to 
him as one of its worthiest champions. The 
| Closing utterances are indeed worthy to be spo- 
| ken as the sentiment of old Massachusetts. 


, , 1am aware, Mr. Speaker, that I have occu- 
_ pied more than my due proportion of the time 
of the House in sustaining the principles ex-' 


SEDI OIE LOI I ELT LIE I NC ELI ES MENTE TTT: OI ID ME RE NE 
roe Fs 


. entire Southern States cast. 


not conquered, are we to turn our backs upon 
them and leave them to their fate? / for one 
will not. I intend to stand by them. How many 
votes did he get in the North? We got more 
votes in the North against Lincoln than the 
Are they not able 
and faithful allies? They are; and now, on ac- 
count of this temporary defeat, are we to turn our 
hacks upon them and leave them to their fate? 


condition of being recognized, and so secured in the 
remainder of thatcountry. Maximilian recognizes 
the fact that American recognition is security to 
his enpire. 

Mr. Seward has looked on this idea with favor. 
Perhaps the ‘‘little jobs’’ which some of the secre- 


itary’s and Mr. Weeds friends are receiving in | made. No special meetings were convened, no spe-, 


fault with the President for overlooking their 
“ claims to office in his new appointments. It needs 

no prophet to predict, as matters are going on, 
' that to have been a soldier in the federal army will 
soon be a positive disability to any office under 
his administration, as he will need partisans more 
than patriots. 


on about the oft-designated ‘little villain.”’ We 
are far, however, from being angels. 
The day of 
OUR MARTYR’S ANNIVERSARY 
did not redound to our city’s honor. A few flags 
were half-masted. But no solemn display was 
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HOME NOTES. 


Tomas Cartrte.—Our English correspond- 
ent sends us a graphic account of the induction of; liam phere of Roxbury; fourth, no change; 


i ;.| fifth, Caleb ing (!); sixth and seventh, no 
resents =p ap at Uni- | change: digkth, 3 W. taid; iets, Prof. Clark 


of Amherst; tenth, no change. 


worth, is not for meto judge. Theslate was this: 


First district, George 


IronrcaL. — The Newburyport Herald says 
President Johnson rises higher and higher in pub- Charleston, S. C., says the reconstructed rebels 
lic estimation, in each speech he makes. It seems of that city grow bolder every day under the en- 
to us more like an “Irish hoist” than anything ¢oyragement they receive at Washington. The 
else. Daily News of that city copied approvingly the fol- 

Cutoripe oF Lime.—This drug, so useful a lowing sentiment, given at a fireman’s celebration 
disinfectant, isin great demand. Large quanti- at Mobile the 10th inst:—“Jefferson Davis, sol- 
ties have recently arrived at this port but have dier, statesman, patriot, prisoner. Our tongues 
speedily been absorbed. It has advanced from , may be mute but our hearts are with hint.’ He 
three to ten cents a pound, at wholesale, within a further says that a leading cotton factor has threat- 
few days. : | ened, when the eo drive 

; oR ‘away or hang every rankee from the 
ie Sa _— - rie Our poi 88 signs himself a Yan- 
Massachusetts, are members of a Committee of se calli the GRE 
Arrangements of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union, : AEE Be NR 
which is getting up an exhibition of left-handed| Costom-Hovuse Literature.—The correspon- 


penmanship by men who have lost their right dent of the Boston Post sends on the following 
letter circulating through Congress, bearing the 








arms during the war.—Perley. 

Decrease OF A Wortuy Cit1zex.—Mr. Sil- 
vanus Packard, an old and highly esteemed mer- 
chant of this city, died at his residence in Chest- 
nut street, at the age of 77 years. He has been 
one of the most liberal benefactors of Tufts Col- 
lege since its establishment. 


| this port: 
Custom-Hovse, Boston, 
CoL_LecTor’s OFrFice, May 8, 1865. 

Received of J. D. & M. Williams and Edward 
Codman & Co. one hundred thousand dollars in 
full satisfaction of all claims which the United 
States may have for duties, fines, penalties and 
forfeitures, arising out of the importation of cham- 
| pagne wines, and other merchandise, up to this 
; date, or incurred by reason of frauds therein or 
| other improper conduct in relation thereto, or out 
of the acts of any and all the parties therein en- 
| trusted; all books of J. D. & M. Williams to be 
| given up. 

(Signed) J. Z. Goopricn, Collector. 

This is at variance with the sums heretofore 
. mentioned as paid for the settlement of this claim, 

Wieraty or Texas.—This hero, who we feared _and we are looking for the promised publication 
we should sitive hear of mae has turned Up 10 | of Mr. Goodrich of the facts of this case, showing 
London. He is regaling the aristocracy with his | },i, entire action to have been honorable. 
redoubtable exploits, sponging, we hope, some of 
their money from them, and is quite a lion. He 
is, probably ‘‘waiting orders’? to come home to 
the United States and help “‘reconstruct.’’ 





A.iston Cius.—Our readers will not overlook 
the advertisement of the first exhibition of the 
‘Allston Club,’”’ which begun on Thursday, 26th 
inst. Gustave Courbet’s great picture of LaCuree, 
and works of many other distinguished artists, 
adorn their walls, making a collection never sur- | 
passed in this city. 


Preparations ror Jerr. Davis’ Tr1aL.—Attor- 
;ney General Speed has left his Department in 
charge of Assistant Attorney Seward Ashton and 
tg A. A. Bradley, a colored lawyer from Boston, | gone to Louisville, Ky., to ica what chance there 
who has recently been in Savannah, has made an | would be of trying Jeff. Davis there anne Nashville. 
able speech here before the National Equal Suffrage | It is understood that Chief Justice Chase declines 

| to hold a Court at Richmond or at Norfolk while 


Association. He was very severe upon the President, | pte : ded in Virzini 
denounced the Senate for its vote on the admission | ‘8 Writ of habeas corpus is suspended in Virginia, 


of Colorado, and narrated several instances of out- | nae eane the wines aor Tage sapreme 
rage on the freedmen at the South. there. Besides, District Attorney Chandler de- 
te clares that while a Virginia Grand Jury would 

REBELLION IN Massacuusetts. — President adopt any bill of indictment, framed by him as pros- 
Johnson in one of his late speeches, triumphantly | ecuting officer, in accordance with their usages, he 
asks, was Massachusetts left out of the Union! is confident that no Virginia jury would convict 
when her rebellion (meaning “Shay’s rebellion,”’; Davis of treason. There may be a better chance in 
probably,) was put down? Setting aside the anal- | Kentucky or Tennessee, and Attorney General 
ogy between the two, which don’t exist in point Speed is understood to have retained the profes- 
of fact, that rebellion took place before Massachu- | sional aid of Judge Clifford of Massachusetts, W. M. 


setts had joined the federal Union. | Evarts of New York and Gen. Rosseau of Kentucky. 
- | 


Tur Ligvor Trarric.—This seems to be reel-| New Yorx Eventne Post.—We read with the 
ing under the well-directed blows of the State zest of other days an article this day week in its 
constabulary. We have read the complaints of columns on the civil rights bill. It was in reply 
the tavern-keepers, the dealers, and those interest- | to positions taken by Raymond, who declared in 
ed in the traffic, at the burdens under which they | a letter to his constituents giving reasons for vot- 
are suffering, but we have known them to be more 
than offset by the agony of a single poor family, 
caused by the ravages of “king alcohol.”’ 





the constitution giving rights to any one for that 
| was left to the States. How then, asks the Post, 
| was the right asked and granted to the South un- 
der the fugitive slave law, which was never de- 
clared unconstitutional to invade and ride over 
State rights withimpunity? What sanction either 
is there for declaring that the protection of the 
national government is due to every citizen, on 


AprrorntMentT.—Dr. J. Theodore Heard has 
been appointed surgeon of out-patients at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. Dr. Heard was on 
a pleasure tour through Europe at the breaking 


out the rebellion, butabandoned the trip, hastened 


but what his predictions respecting this matter are | evening a crowded audience assembled at Mer- 


Marston of Barnstable; sec- 
ond, John A. Andrew of Hingham; third, Wil- 


SovuTHERN SENTIMENTS.—A correspondent at 


signature of Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, late collector of 


‘ing against it, that he had found no authority in | 


cantile Hall, Summer street, to witness a new en- 
tertainment, called ‘‘Too Late for the Train.’? At 
the appointed hour a loud whistle is heard, and a . 
man rushes into the depot, just in time to see the 
train go without being able to reach it. It is our 
old acquaintance, H. C. Barnabee. Upon inquiry 
he finds there will not be another for two hours. 
While listlessly yawning about, another passenger 
comes in and finds himself in a similar plight. 
This proves to be George M. Baker, president of 
the association. A colloquy ensues, by which it 
appears that Barnabee ison his way to see the 


HOSPITAL LIFE 
ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
BY WILLIAM HOWELL REED. 


Published in a neat 16mo volume. Price $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


keeper of a ‘‘varieties’ ’’ hall who had advertised for leegaeecames Pies 

an actor. Finally each agrees to give the other a r TAT 

specimen of his powers, and the whole company WM. <a CER, 
present were entertained for two hours, with speech, 203 Washingten St., cor. Bromfield St. 
scenes from drama, and song, accompanied by H.) apr. 98, lt 


" —_ picture of the scenes of agony and suffering 
attenaing the war.” ‘One of the most truthful and reliavle 
records of hospital life which has been given.”’— Christian 
Register. 


a Copies sent by mail, free ‘of postage, on receipt of 


FURNITURE. 


WE OFFER OUR STOCK OF 
Rich, Medium and Low-Priced 
PARLOR SUITS, 
ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


CHESTNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


Side-Boards, 








M. Dow on the piano. All the parts were sustained 
by Messrs. Baker and Barnabee, and might have 
been relieved by the introduction of others, yet 
the interest was well sustained, and when the train 
did arrive about 10 o’clock they departed amid the 
applause of the spectators, for the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. 


ALLSTON CLUB. 


First Exhibition of Works of Art, 
WIL. open on THURSDAY, 26ra rvsr., 
. —IN— 
STUDIO BUILDING. 
Tremont Street, 
—wite — 
GUSTAVE COURBET’S i 
GREAT PICTURE, 
LA CUREE, 


And Works of the following Distinguished Artists: 








ARTISTIC. 


The second reception of the artists belonging to 
the Boston Art Club, took place on the 18th inst., 
at Horticultural Hall, which was crowded to its 
utmost capacity by the invited guests. There 
were many fine pictures exhibited by George L. 


Brown, William Hunt, DeHaas, Inness, Gay, De Caur, Baveceny, 
és : DeLacroix, Coror, 
Kensett, Curtis, and others, and a large number Gerome, Rousseau, 
. . GERICAULT Rosa BoNaEUR 
of borrowed works from private galleries. Trorox, PLassan, , 
On the 24th inst. a private view of the first ex- ° age Haxon, 
hibition of the newly organized art club, denom- — : oe 
inated the ‘‘Allston,” was given in the spacious ne, — 
4 sigs : HAPLAN, 
picture gallery of the Studio Building. We have JACQUES, De Jonous, 
Coomans, Baron, 


only space this week to say that a better collec- 
tion of paintings has never been offered to Bos- 
tonians, and that the committee on exhibition are 
gentlemen of established taste, and every way com- 
petent to please the most fastidious. A large and 
powerfully-painted picture by Courbet holds the 
center of the end of the gallery and will be sure 
to be universally admired. It is owned by the 
club and is entitled “‘LaCuree.”” Then there is a 
picture by Gerome, two or three by Hamon, one 
by Corot, three examples by Millet, two horse 
studies by Rosa Bonheur, a brilliant portrait by 
Coutour, two landscapes by Daubigney, and one 
by Rosseau, with excellent works by Lambinet, 
Troyon, Tissot, Decamps, Delacroix, Greuze, 
Fauvelet, Plassan and Ruiperez. We believe it 
to be a matter of infinite good. to the art interests 
of Boston, the estadlishment of this permanent 
gallery, and have only one regret in the way of 
our best wishes for the success of the club and all 
connected with it, that is, that a division should 
exist amogg the local artists in regard to the best 
| means of uniting as a body in some manner to in- 
crease and keep in growth the public feeling con- 
cerning them. 

In the galleries about town only a few changes 
in the arrangement of pictures are noticeable. 

At the Summer Street Fine Art Rooms we 
found two portraits by William Hunt, both so 
| badly drawn and painted as to deserve universal 
| condemnation. We are almost tired of urging it 
upon Mr. Hunt to keep his failures out of the 
public eye. The portrait of the gentleman, wher- 
ever it goes, being from the hand of so eminent 
and capable a master, will be a disgrace to the 
owner and a continual hurt te the reputation of 
the artist. The companion portrait, ‘‘a lady with 
folded hands,” is very. little better, and is in no 


And many others. 


cents. Season tickets $1. 

W. M. HUNT, 

HENRY SAYLES, 

ALBION H. BICKNELL, 

E. ADAMS DOLL, 
Committee on Exhibition. 


Apr. 28. 3t 

















ESS. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FOR APRIL 
Has won remarkable praise from the critics. 


THE 





“The number of the ‘Review’ before us is, it may be safe- 
ly said. the best that has ever appeared. The whole num- 
ber is one of extraordinary interest and excellence.”’— The 
Nation, April 19. 

“An unusually varied and interesting number.’—N. Y. 
Evening Pos'. 

“The April number of this quarterly is something to be 
proud of. It is filled with able and brilliant papers on top- 
bag present and paramount interest.’’— Boston Com. Bul- 
elin. 

‘Under the editorial management of Professor Lowell and 
Mr. Charles E. Norton, this venerable periodical has quite 
renewed its youth. The present number contains @n unu- 
sual variety of interesting matter.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*A vital power in the literature and thought of the day.” 
Worcester Spy. 

**There are half a dozen papers in it, any one of which 
_— go to make the fortune of the monthlies.’’— Hartford 

Tess. 





Single numbers $1.59 ; subscription price of Review S648 
year, in advance; to subscribers for any one of our periodi- 
icals, $5 a year. 

Ga “We pay the postage on the Review. 





TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Apr.28. . Publishers, Boston. 1t 











CHOICE 
Trios, Quartets, &c., for Choirs. 


Exhibition hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Admission 25 


home, and offered his services to the government, 
which were at once accepted. He is the only son 
of Hon. J. T. Heard of this city. 


ANNEXATION oF Roxbpury.—Ata meeting of 


the City Council of Roxbury, on Monday evening 
last, Hon. Wm. Gaston, Theodore Otis, Esq., and 
Hon. George Frost were chosen a commission to 
meetalike commission from Boston to consider and 
report the mutual advantages and disadvantages 
which such an union would be to the two cities, 
and report at some future day to the two city gov- 
ernments. 


In THe Puvrit.—Henry F. Durant, Esq., long 
one of our most distinguished counsellors, has 
joined the “revival”? movement going on among 
us, and on Sunday evening last preached a dis- 
course from the desk of Rev. Dr. Adams, Essex 
street. From the reports of it we judge he brings 
his great powers to this new field, and gives great 
promise of results, far transcending the transient 
glories of the bar. 


Surr.—A suit is now pending before the Su- 
perior Court, against John Z. Goodrich, vs. one 
of the officers of the Custom-House. He was 
removed for peremptorily demanding of him 
a portion of fees paid by him to the collector in 
the discharge of his duties. It involves the prin- 
ciple of how much, under our laws, an intormer 
is entitled to, and it will be of considerable inter- 
est to many to learn the result. 


A Purr Wortn Waite.—We cut the follow- 
ing “acknowledgment” from the West Chester 
(Penn.) Republican :-— 

ExercutTtve Mansion, 
Wasntneton, D. C., March 31, 1866. § 

Dear Str :—1 received, some days since, a cask 
of your justly celebrated ale. I find it worthy the 
high reputation of your well-known establishment, 
and beg that you will accept my thanks for your 
kindness. Very respectfully, yours, 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Frepk. Lauper, Esq., Reading, Penn. 

Boston as A Port oF Entry.—The valuation 
of importations at this port the past week reached 
two millions two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Probably for the year ending June 30, 1866, 
the value of imports into Boston from all parts of 
the world will be many millions larger than ever 
before in our history. Our city is decidedly look- 
ing up. Were our Western facilities equal to our 
needs for transportation both ways, our. strides 
would be gigantic. 

Tue Crorera.—The Post has.a very judicious 
article on this subject. It says “everything like 
fear should be dismissed from the public mind. A 
self-sustaining courage will go as far to disarm 
disease as it often does a physical opponent, with- 
outa blow,” and concludes thus: “If we are to 
die of cholera let it be cholera; but let us not so 
far forget what belongs to the qualities of enlight- 
ened manhood as to surrender our lives not to the 
pestilence, but to fear.” 

Tne TorLters oF THE SeEA.—We call the at- 
tention of our readers to the advertisement of Vic- 
tor Hugo's last novel, ‘The Toilers of the Sea.” 
The New York 7riduxe is about to commence its 
republication, and in addition to securing that 
most valuable paper, it will afford the earliest op- 


portunity to read the fascinating pages of this bril- | 


liant story to all who subscribe previous to the 4th 
of May. 
cause of freedom at the present crisis than a broad- 
cast circulation ef that influential journal. 


No greater service can be rendered the 


Over CoLorep Excuances.—It may be of in- 
terest to some of our readers to know the number 
of newspapers edited by colored men in the United 
Those of which we have any knowledge 
They are: The Communicator, 


States. 
are given below. 
published at Baltimore, Md.; Christian Recorder, 
Philadelphia; Anglo-Afriean, New York; Paci tic 
Appeal, San Francisco, Cal.; Elevator, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Colored Citizen, Cincinnati; New Or- 
leans Tribune; Nationalist, Mobile, Ala.; Loyal 
Georgian, Augusta, Ga.; Colored Tennessean, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Massacuvsetts Concressmen.—A New York 
correspondent of the Springfield Repuddican writes 
as follows :— 

The other day I heard something about pro- 
spective Congressional nominations in Massachu- 
setts. The gentleman who was my informant 
knows something about Bay State affairs usually, 


the high seas or in foreign lands, if the govern- 
ment has no right to declare who its citizens are? 
| This reasoning the Post deems conclusive, and af- 
firms that in nothing is the right of government 
clearer or more needed, than a broad, uniform rule 
governing all our States alike on this vital matter. 
We are glad to notice a healthier spirit in its col- 
umns. 
| City Marrers. — Sanitary Measures. — The 


' Board of Aldermen have adopted a plan proposed 


| by the city physician and the committee on inter- | 


| nal health, within whose jurisdiction all such mat- 
ters will lie, and will put it in operation on the Ist 
of May. The city is to be divided into nine health 


| districts, of which seven are in the city proper, one | 
each at South Boston and East Boston. These dis- | 


| tricts will be divided into twenty-four sub-districts. 
| A health warden has been appointed for each dis- 
trict, and a local inspector for each sub-district. 
The following named gentlemen compose the 
working-staff of the new sanitary organization :— 

District 1. Health Warden—A. B. Hall, M. D. 
| Inspectors—W. P. Howard, 8. W. Wheeler, S.J. 
Simmons. 

District 2. Health Warden—Geo. Derby, M.D. 


worth, W. C. Crane, J. A. Lamson, M. D. 

District 3. Health Warden—H. L. Shaw, M. D. 
Inspectors—C. K. Wheeler, M. D., W. A. Porter, 
M. D., C. E. Leighton. 

District 4. Health Warden—S. A. Green, M. D. 
Inspectors—H. Cudworth, W. C. Woods. 

District 5. Health Warden—H. F. Damon, M.D. 
a yp id Youngman, M. D., E. W. Aiken, 
M.D. . 

District 6. Health Warden—A. D. Sinclair, 


{ 
' 
| 


well, M. D. 

District 7. Health Warden—T.H. Hoskins, M.D. 
Inspectors—C. W. Swan, M. D., J. D. Brayton. 

Lstrict 8. Health Warden—P. P. Ingalls, M.D. 
Inspectors—R. M. Ingalls, M. D., kh. Provan, 
M. D., R. Y. Jenkins. 

The cooperation of all citizens in aiding this 
committee is necessary. Further information con- 
cerning districts, &c., will be immediately furnish- 
jed to our citizens, and vigorous measures will be 
'at once entered upon to ward off the heaviest 


| blows of this dire pestilence. 
| Much Needed.—An order was adopted by the 
| Board of Aldermen appointing Alderman James 
| L. Davis, with a committee of the other branch, 
| to consider and report upon the subject of provid- 
ing houses at a moderate cost for the poor and 
; middling classes of Boston. 

Our wandering city officials have been heard 


| from as follows :— 





Inspectors—F. C. Ropes, M. D., O. F. Wads- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘see Dame Trotand her comical cats. Bravely, in | 
' every case, we planted ourselves in the long line 


4 


M. D.—Inspectors—D. Chamberlain, J. B. Tread- ; 


' draws better, far better than it ought. 


_ Mr. Avery has refused three thousand dollars for 
| the picture. 


way worthy of the subject who sat for it. 

Mrs. Darrah has a new picture on exhibition. 
Weber two landscapes, and Bierstadt one of his 
best. 

At the gallery of Messrs. Williams & Everett 
we found a beautiful picture by Curtis, a landscape 
with horses by Bylandt, a “stag” by Hinckley, 
and a fruit piece by George Hall. Alsoa large 
number of pictures and sketches by our resident 
| artists, catalogued to be sold by auction on Friday. 

At the gallery of Messrs. Childs & Jenks the 
large sea piece by DeHaas continues to be the at- 
traction. 
| On Tuesday, 18th inst., the National Academy 
| of Design opened its doors to the American peo- 
ple. (All good Americans go once in a season to 
| the great exhibition.) This year they will see 
| pictures by Church, Bierstadt, Gignoux, Casilear, 
Whittredge, Vedder, Shattuck, Colman, Hall, Gif- 
ford, and many others. We learn that Allston’s 
; famous painting,‘‘The Vision of the Bloody Hand,” 
| is on exhibition at Avery’s place in New York. 


DRAMATIC. 
Three times this week we have tried to settle 
ourselves comfortably in the Theater Comique to 


of ticket-buyers determined to get our favorite po- 
sition in the house, but failed to obtainit, so great 
has been the rush for admissions since the pre- 
sentation of the pantomime. The piece is far be- 
yond “Dame Wiggles,”’ as “Dame Wiggles”’ was 
beyond “‘Jocko,’”’ and is brim full of funny say- 
ings and doings. Maffit and his donkey make 
continual amusement for the audience, who are 
throughout the performance wild with delight. 
We advise everybody to see ‘‘Old Dame Trot” 
at the Theater Comique. 

At the Continental Theater Miss Lucille Western 


Quartets from Reethoven, arranged with organ accompani 
ment, by A. Davenport: Trust in God, 30. O Lord. Veil 
not thy Face, 50. Praise ye the Lord, 50. Celestial Hope, 
60. Morning and evening pieces designed as vo! untaries. by 
L. H. Southard: Rejoice the Heart of thy Servant, 40; [ 
Will Praise Thee, 40; I Will be Glad, 40; Blessed be the 
Lord, 40; Trust in God, 40; Let Thy Loving Mercy, 40. O 
that I had Wings (quartet), Barker, 30. Lo, the Day of 
Rest Declineth (quartet), Emerson, 30. Guide me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah, Emerson, 35. Jesus, Savior of my Soul 
(quartet), Wilson, 30. 

The above new and beautiful pieces of sheet music, de- 
signed for the general religious service of the church, will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Apr. 28. 277 Washington Street. 3t 








VICTOR HUGO'S 
LAST NOVEL. 


THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 





The great French novelist of the day can write nothing 
that would not attract universal attention. But no work 
he has yet published excited so much expectation before its 
appearance, or, when received, has been read with such uni- 
versal delight. Certain that it will be cordially welcomed 
by the readers of 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


we shall commence a republication of the ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION on 


The Fourth of May. 


New subscribers ¢annot have a better time to begin than 
with the commencement of this ; 


REMARKABLE STORY. 


Our purpose is to give a large instalment in each number 
of the paper, so that there shall be no impatient waiting on 
the part of the reader. It willbe finished in about eight 
weeks, and followed by the next 


BEST NOVEL OF 1866. 


—_— 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is pub- 
lished every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, and contains all the 
Editorial articles, not merely local in character; Literary 
Reviews and Art Criticisms ; Letters from our large corps of 
Foreign and Domestic Correspondents ; Special and Asso‘ 
ciated Preas Telegraph Dispatches ; a careful and complete 





has been playing her round of characters to fair 
audiences. We think her rendering of ‘*Camille’’ | 
(the only piece we have seen her in) is infinitely | 
better than Miss Heron’s. 

At the Boston Theater ‘‘The Streets of New | 
York’? has held the boards for a fortnight, and | 
The Bow- | 


_ ery element of this locality is largely represented, 
: which fact is due, probably, to the excellent acting 


| The Boston School Committee Delegation at the Cap- . 
| ital_—Mayor Lincoln and the Boston delegation | 


left Washington at seven o'clock last evening for 
' Baltimore (according to the correspondent of the 
Journal). They will be quartered in the ‘‘Monu- 
; mental City’’ at Gilmore’s hotel, and will be shown 
‘its schools Tuesday by Mayor Chapman. The 
Evening Star, speaking of the visit to the Wallach 
_school-house yesterday morning, says :— 

The visiting delegation examined the building 
very closely, externally and internally, and de- 
clared without hesitation that it was the finest 
school-building they had vet visited. They ex- 
pressed the opinion that the style of ornamenta- 
tion was a decided improvement over the some- 
, what bald style of the Boston school-buildings. 


‘ one of Tom Taylor’s very best pieces, and manager | 
' Field will do well to keep it on the stage for a long 


of Frank Mayo and Mr. Scallan, and the red shirts 
of the firemen. Shortly, we are to have John Owens } 
—and then first rate audiences and the money’s. 
worth. 

At the Museum crowds upon crowds of people 
go nightly to see ‘‘Lost in London,’’ in which Mr. | 
Shewell plays so perfectly. ‘‘Lost in London’’ is | 


| 
| 


| time to come. 


The construction of the building with wings they | 


also noted with approbation, as affording light and 
ventilation to all the school-rooms. The high 
pitch of ceiling of the school-rooms—some two 


teet higher than the Boston school-rooms—was | 


also a feature deemed worthy of imitation, as were 
also several other features of the Wallach school- 
building. In fact, the delegation were so much 
pleased with the building as to ask for copies of 
the plans and drawings, which will be furnished 
them. 


Praise from such a quarter was extremely grat-_ 


‘ifying to our city representatives present, as afford- 


ing evidence that our system of school building, | 


undertaken and carried on against considerable 
| Opposition, was deemed so satisfactory by gentle- 
men probably better qualified than any similar 
/number in the country to express an opinion in 
, the matter. The delegation paid a cursory visit 


to the various school-rooms of the Wallach build- , 
and though not having time toexamine the classes | 
in detail, expressed gratification in the general ap- 


pearance of the school. 


LITERARY. 


| MeRcaNTILE Lrsrary AssociaTIoN.—The mem- 
bers of this association have been very successful 
during the past season in getting a popular interest 
in their meetings and exhibitions. On Wednesday 


At the Minstrel Houses one is sure to find a great | 
variety of entertainment. 

At Morris Brothers ‘good singing, gymnastics, 
dancing and pantomime are always billed by man- 
ager ‘‘Lon”’ for the pleasure of his patrons. 

The English High School gave a grand benefit | 
entertainment in aid of the Discharged Soldiers’ 
Home on Thursday evening last, with Miss Addie 
Ryan and Mr. H. C. Barnabee as the principal 
performers. We hope that the treasury people | 
were more than satisfied with their receipts. | 





i 





BUSINESS NOTICES. | 








AN OLD LADY 
‘Tis said an old lady once said—you know— | 
“Train up a child, and away he will go.” 
Thousands have found the old Jady’s words true, j 
And thousands of cases will prove it to you. } 
There are some who've been trained to live only for self, | 
To hoard what they can to ‘lay up on the shelf ;” j 
Some to seek for that bauble which fools call fame, 
Or, to speak in plain English to seek ‘‘a great name.” 
But, amid all this folly, are some who are wise, 
Who are teaching their **Sons"' to ‘* Economize,” 
By buying whenever they need ‘‘Clothes” to wear, 
At Fexno’s—the best place in Boston—Dock Square 


Tue SrRrocie ts Over '—As the meager sheaves bowed to 


the main sheaf of the field, so the whole brood of imitation | 


and counterfeit extracts have bowed to the Sovereign Per- | 


| fume of the day—Phalon’s “Night-Blooming Cereus.”’ | 


They have cone to oblivion, where they belong. Sold every- 
where. 


Teachers. 


Summary of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of the Amer- 
ican Institute ; Talks about Fruit, and other Horticultural 
and Agricultural Information; Stock, Financial, Cattle, 
Dry Goods and General Market Reports, which are pub- 
lished in THE DAILY TRIBUNE. THE SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE also gives, in the course of a year, THREE or 
FOUR of the 


Best and Latest Popular Novels 


by living authors. The cost of these alone, if bought in 
book-form, would be from six toeight dollars. If purchased 
in the ENGLISH MAGAZINES, from which they are care- 
fully selected, the cost would be three or four times that 
sum. Nowhere else can so much current intelligence and 
permanent literary matter be had at so cheap a rate as in 
TUE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 





THE TRIBUNE ENLARGED. 


THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 
Enlargement of the Daily, Semi-Weekly, 
and Weekly Tribune. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the size of Taz Triscve has 
been increased more than one quarter, the price will remain 


{ the same. 
Terms. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, single copy. 1 year—52 numbers... . $2.00 
Mail subscribers, clubs of tive. .... 2.0... ... 0.05 eeeeee 9.00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subseribers........ 17.) 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers..... 34.00 
Ten copies, to one address ...- +. see eee cece eee eee ; = be 


Twenty copies, to one address... ...-.......-. 02.0 eee 
An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers........ $4.00 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—14 numbers 7 
Mail subscribers, 5 copies, or over, for each copy 
Persons remitting for ten copies $30, will receive au extra 


copy for 6 months. : 
Persons remitting for 15 copies #45, will receive an extra 


copy one year. 
' DAILY TRIBUNE. 
$10 per annum ; $5 for six months. 
: a TRIBUNE, New York: 
t 


Address 
Apr. 28. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CoO.,,; 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BosTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 


Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, &c. 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
a Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
tf April 7. 


Book-Cases, 


Ces KCeyn KC, 


¢ 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


They can be manvfactured for at the present time. 


to examine our stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Apr. 7. Haymarket Square. 3m 








THE 
TEMPLE OF OPINIONS. 


M. H. HARDY, 
No. 14 Harrison Avenue, Boston, 








cultivating of the voice. By Carlo Bassini; edited by R. 
Storrs Willis. 


thorough and scientific instruction in the art of vocalization. 
To say that as a book of this kind it has no superior. would 


the merits of such works readily admit that it has no equal. 
Prices, complete $4; abridged $3; for tenor voice, com- 
prising all the excellent features of the above method for 
soprano; price $4. Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Apr.2l. 277 Washington Street. 3t 








“'TUCKER’S 
PATENT SPRING-BED, 


Patented July 3, 1855. 





Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- 
rability to be the 


STANDARD SPRING-BED. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
HIRAM TUCKER, 


(at.his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) 





WAREROOMS, 
11? & 119 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 





For sale by the Furniture Dealers generall Jan. 6. 








ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 

MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
ographs cheerfully shown. ° tf Mar. 3. 





LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 


Hall-Stands, 


It is for the advantage of buyers, at Wholesale or Retail, 


Is the Subscription and Advertising Agent for The Temple 


This work is one of the greatest excellence as a system of 


be to award it but partial justice, since the best judges of 


ADAMS & CO.’S 
GOLDEN PENS. 


Beautiful in style ; su r in finish ; anti-corrosive and 
unequalled in quality. No.1. For ral use ; suited to 
ali kinds of business writing. No. Extra fine points ; 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 pens in a 
box. 25 cts.a box. Sent post-paid. (Gf Try them and 


you will use no other. Liberal discounts to dealers! Splen- 
did inducements to agents! — ADAMS & CO., 21 


Apr. 14 





Bromfield Street. 





THE 
DAILY EVENING VOICE, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Voice Printing and Publishing Co., 
—aT— 
91 Washington St., Boston, 
13 DEVOTED TO 


LABOR REFORM. 

Its conductors regard the full development of the princi- 

ples of 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

as essential to the 
Elevation of American Labor. 

Contending for justice and right for the white laborer, 
they also demand 

Suffrage for the Colored Freedmen, 

with all other rights of hood and citizenship, and recog- 
nize the elevation of ALL LABOR as essential to the perma- 
nent elevation of any, and the intelligence, independence 
and self-respect of the working classes, in a broader and 
truer sense than has yet been realized, as indispensable to 
the healthful growth and perpetuity of free institutions. 








Terms of the Daily Voice: 

WOM a dacecdake dic crs $6.00 
GUNNS ect acs ch unas 
Payment required in advance. 

Advertisements inserted on the most favorable terms. 


One copy (by mail) one 
“ “ six 





Tue Boston Weekty Voice, published at 91 Washington 
street, every Thursday, contains articles on the Labor Re- 
form and current topics, the news of the day, stories, poe- 
try and interesting miscellany. 

Terms, $2 a year in advance. 





t= All communications intended for insertion should be 
addressed to the Editor of the Daily Evening Voice. 
All letters on business to 








of Opinions in Massachusetts. 8m Mar. 81. 
ALEXANDER TROUP, 
THE Mch. 3. Business Manager. tf 
STANDARD METHOD ; - 
Of instruction in vocal music. BASSINI,S ART OF SING- N EW ENGLAND 
ING! An analytical, physiological and practical system for MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 39 State St., Bosten. 


GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $30,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Josepu M. Gippens, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Moruanp, M.D., Med. Ex’r. 


tf April 7. 


: WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPOR1 
CoMMONWEALTH Orrice, Boston, 
Farmar, April 27, 12 M., 1866. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 








Butter, prime, heese, choice. 
2 are 56 68 Ses +25 i) 
Medium ........ 44 48 Skim Milk, # ib...8 10 
Sccceees 3 @ 3 ) P dos ......28 30 
FLOUR, MEAL, &c 
Wheat Flour, {I meal, # tb. .4 5 
P bbl....... -- B15 17 |Farina, P tb...... 16 Vv 
Fine Flour, } bb1.210 20 |Hominy, P fh....... 7 
Rye do. P ss ee ; catmenl Vadis 2@ 14 
do ro . 16 17 
. ¥ a ae le 9 bs @ 
‘omatoes, # qt..... ea » P doz... .40 62 
Blueberries P qt.... @ .. | ns, doz “8 i) 
FRUITS—DRY. 
Apples, ® Ib...... 21@ 2 |Peaches, Pan. ...56 @ & 
Currants, Zante, |Prunes, P tb ..... 23 @ 30 
WE ee ckcec: 20 @ 25 Raisins, P tb..... 23 @ 38 
PURE SPICES. 
Pepper,  Ib...... 55 @ 60 |Ginger, P b..... 60 60 
Cassia, » Ib..... 110 @1 25 (Cloves, P th...... 80 90 
Pimento , P ib....50 @ 60 |Mustard, P th....60 @ 80 
| ure Cream Tartar.56 70 
MEATS— n 
Beef, sirloin....... 83 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Beef, round....... 20 35 | WE Gn x6 oe 10 14 
Beef, rib roast... .20 30 | hind quarter. ...15 20 
Pork, roast and \Lamb........ 12 20 
MOORS... x cv c GR OO NOOR sides cceseccs 17 37 
Citron, P Ib...... -@.. 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, P Ib...33 @ 50 | Pigeons , 3 doz. .3 50 @400 
Spring Ducks, |Fowls, ® fh....... 30 35 
OB Pees se 175 @ 200 Turkeys, P tb...) @ 38 
Squabs............- @ 2! 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
Pork, hams, whole, \Beef Tongues, 
(ERE A et 20 | , 3 eae 0@ 2 
Pork, hams, cut. . .30 35 ‘Bologna , 
Pork, salt, P tb. ..20 25 | green, P 16 20 
Beef, corned, P 16.10 BO Oe ONG es cade os ta 20 
Beef, smoked, P tb. 18 SD SHS inns oncecnsces @i 
Fresh Pork. ....... 15 18 |Tripe, P bbl. .18 00 00 
Corned Shouldera.... @ 16 half bbi...... 900 @10 00 
Smoked do. ....... 7 19 Pig’s Feet, P tb..... 12 


@ 
Smoked Tongues... .. @1 12 Roasting Pigs,...250 @4 00 
Pork, } bbl......... @ @83| ies - 
VEGETABLES. 


Beets, }Y pk......... 40 | Hubbards, P b..6@ 8 
Cabbages, each....15 @ 20 Turnips, white, 
Cranberries, P qt.12@ 16 | MM i <caucees 
Onions, P pk....... @ 50 Celery, bunch,....12 @ 25 
Carrots, P pk....... 30 Potatoes, sweet, BAe 
Potatoes.bu,new ..90 @1 00 Lettice, W head...10 @ 17 
Potatoes, pk ...... 25 @ 28 |Dandelion Greens, 
Squashes, marrow, # peck....... 80 @ oo 
new P fb...... 4@ _ 5 Spinage, P peck...80 @1 00 
GROCERIES. 
Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, P Ib. 33 40 
See 62 @ 66 Sperm, P fb...... 50 54 
Mixed, P Ib...... 35 @ 38 Lard, P tbh.......... 26 
Rye, P ........ 12 @ 15 Rice, P tb........ 1b 17 
Green Java, P tb..45 q 55 Sago, Ptb.......... 25 
Sugar, brown, 'Saleratus and Soda, 
Pee ies sess 13@ 16) __ refined, P ib..15 @ 17 
Coffee, P tb....... 17 @ 18 Salt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 
Crushed, # Ib....17 @ 18 Soap, hard, ba 


rs, 
Sugar-house = |  each,Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
® gal....... 60 @180 Soap, hard, smal: bars, 
Molasses, Y gal..100 @110| each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 
Tea, Oolong. th.135 @175 Soap, best family, —- 


English Breakfast, YP j§ ®ib......... 2@ l4 
ae caer as 35 @1 75 Soap, common, box. 
Green, P Ib..... @200; Pb......... 12 14 
Japan Tea....... 126 @175 Soap, soft, P qt... 2 3 
Chocolate......... 65 @ 60 Soap, Vermicelli.. .26 85 
Candles, tallow, \Starch, P tb...... 14 17 
Wi iseasiwees 23 @ 28 ‘Tapioca, P tb..... 8 28 
SUNDRIES. 
Beans, dry,  qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box, P th..40@ 6 
Coal, hard, } bu..42 @ 62 Uoney, strained, 
Coal, stove, Wie. nue 50 @ 60 
P ton...... 10 00@13 00. Kerosene, # gal. . .85 a 00 
WE xxciesvae: 8 @ .. Macearoni, P tbh. .32 26 





NEW GOODS. 








Cc. FEF. HOVEY & Co. 
HAVE RECEIVED 
Paris Plaid Poplins, 
Cashmere Plaids, 
Plain Silk Warp Poplins, new shades, 
Silk Warp Epinglines, 
Striped Poplins, 
Plaid French Flannels, 
India Long and Square Shawls, 
Paris Fancy Neck Ties, 
Embroidery, Veils, Barbes, 
Paris Kid Gloves, 
Plain.and Emb’d Linen Hdkfs., 
Mourning Prints, and 
Wine Colored Poplins. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
set OF ste 


The Finest Quality. 





By the steamer ‘‘ Asia,” the subscriber received views of 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, England, Ireland, Scotland 
Colored Groups, Transparent Groups, from the best Foreign 
Artists, 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 
Dec. 23. 129 Washington St. 











‘MARRIAGES. 


arene aeonaeeesantinnephiiiriniellinsaiepateostipiotiaeetiain warner - a 


In this city, 20th inst., by Rev. C. A. Bartol, Mr. John R. 
Moree, of Helena, Ark., to Miss Sarah J. Lothrop. of Boston. 
24th inst., by Kev. Dr. Neale, Leighton S. Hodgdon, of 
Montpelier, Vt., to Ann M. Fowler. 

2ist inst., bo Kev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Henry M. Corliss to 
Miss Marion A. Warren. 

In Charlestown, 19th inst., by Rev. J. E. Rankin, Eugene 
Clarke, Esq, of Hillsdale, Mich., to Anna P. Crane, of C. 

In Jamaica Pliin, 24th inst., by Rev. A. J. Jordan, Lucian 
Robinson to Louise C. Richardson, both of Boston. 

In Cambridge, 23d inst., by Rev. J. D. Wells, of Quincy, 
Dr. C. E. Vaughan to Miss EF. F. Wells. 

In Lynn, 19th inst., by Rev. S. P. Stewart, Mr. John H. 
Rand, of Boston, to Miss Julia D. Spinney. of Lynn. 

In East Stoughton, 22d inst., by Rev. Charles M. Smith, 
Ellis L. Decoster, Esq., to Miss Hannah C. Keniston, both of 
Boston. 





— AND — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Leeking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking=Glass Plates, 


_ DEATHS. 





In this city, 23d inst., Silvanus Packard, Esq., 77. 

2ist inst., Levi Jennings, Jr., ot Weston, 42. 

24th inst., Kendall P. Saunders, 72. 

In South Boston, 24th inst., suddenly, John W. Crafts, 





AND DEALERS IN 54 yrs 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, In Newton Corner, 25th inst., Augustus C. Mayhew, 29 
yrs. 3 mos. , 


AND OTHER WORES OF ART, 


No. 234 Washington Street, Boston. t 8 Go 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT late Stephen Gorham, Esq., of this city. i 
April 7. tf | In Foxboro’, 26th ult., Mr. James Winslow, in the 78th 


_ | year of his age. 
| 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


In Waltham. 21st inst.. Thomas Gorham, 73, son of the 


C. F. HOVEY & CoO. 
HAVE NOW IN STORE 
A FINE ASSORTMENT 





fe UNITED STATES TREASURY, Boston, 
April 16, 1866.—Parties holding more than twenty coupons 
due May 1, are requested to hand them in, with schedules, 
before that date, for examination. Holders of a less num- 
ber will be paid on presentation on and after May 1. 


Bank schedules furnished at this office. 
Ir. P. CHANDLER, Assistant Treasurer. 
2t 


— Or — 
CLOTHS, | 


SUITABLE FOR 
Apr. 21. 


fa” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomach and URINARY ORGANS, RHEUMATISM. 
| GeneraL Denitity, Dropsies, CHRoNIC GonoRRH@aA and Cu- 
| tangous Diseasgs. For those suffering from the effects of 
| excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
| toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
| pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
| Wholesale Druggists, Boston, a General Agents. 

im. 

' 
| 


LADIES’, 

GENTLEMEN’S and 

CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
8t 





Apr. 14. 








BINNEY & CoO., 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
— AND — 


Feb. 10. 





ITY OF BOSTON. —Notice To THe Pvstic. 
ALDERMEN’S Room, City Hau, April 23, 1886.—Notice 

| is hereby given to the public that on MONDAY, the 30th 
inst., DOVER STREET BRIDGE wil be closed against the 

| passage of vehicles and foot passengers, and remain closed 

| until the repairs to be made on said bridge shall have been 

| completed. 

Per order of the Committee on Bridges. 

Apr. 28. EDWARD F. PORTER, Chairman. 


DEALERS IN | 
PAPER, TWINE, &ec. | 
Neo. 64 Kilby St., Beston. 





Paper of any #1ze or weight made to order. 
Apr. 14. 3m 








ee 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Nortice to Lanptorps 
AND TENANTS.—l andlords and tenants are earnestly re- 
wes Combes os Ph om yong erp : a tae Mg: quested to aid the city authorities in removing all matter, 
priate wget OO collection of the most popular songs of | of whatsoever name or nature, FROM THEIR PREMISES FORTH- 
pedig oe saber eos a mae ‘cath es Conia | wira, that may have a tendency to create disease ; and, by 
erry Sts all 88 | J le nt illus- | care and attention to the following rules, will greatly facil- 
89° Tee-sneen week contains why ait iste itate a thorough cleanliness of the city :— 
trations of the proper positions of the body and hands, illus- 1. See that the drains and cesepools on your pre i ies 
trations and descriptions of instruments, a copious diction- | fi tr it obetenetions. and. kept oleaal mise 
ary of musical terms. and other matters pertaining to the *D Water o Cellars should a ae age ‘iia 
saey ank peeating 36 meets foe acd op tie de hanna ventilation for pure air to circulate within the 
— on receipt of which copies will be sent by mail, post- poy gd er ry 
é PUBLISHED BY 


NEW METHOD 


| infecting agents will greatly improve the premises. 


| 

















3. Vaults should not be allowed yay full aan — _ 
from the surface of the yard ; and the occasional use o - 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., a Rnd ger ae 
t. 3t 4 Whitewash should reely used, and all yards and | 
ee ee passage-ways be kept clean by sweeping them daily. Offal 
and Ashes to be placed in separate vessels and removed by 
, the City as often as occasion may require, and in conformi- 
ty with City ordinances respecting the same. 2 
| “5. See that your dwellings are well ventilated by windows 
or otherwise, in order that fresh air may find a free circula- 
tion. 
| As the execution of the laws and ordinances are required 
| to be enforced by the Superintendent of Health and his 
| Assistant, notice is hereby given, that in all cases of neglect 
| the same will be _— ese goer ia al ental! 
- j 4 tion is earnest! -q ues! following sec- 
PAPER HANGINGS, Peace _ 
| When any nuisance or other source of disease is qiscov- 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about ered, notice, in proper form, is to be served upon the owners, 
agents, or occupants, PORTHWITH to abate the same, and in 
case of refusal or neglect for & period of twenty-four hours, 
the Superintendent of Health or his assistant are authorized 
| and directed to cause the same to be abated or removed in 
| the most summary manner; and for this purpore they are 
| hereby authorized to call for such additional assistance from 
| the Chief of Police, and other officers of the city, as may be 
required to effect such abatement or removal. 
I would earnestly request all citizens to lend their aid in 
accomplishing a work so much to be desired, in order that 








REDUCTION OF PRICES! 








A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 


— Or — 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 





Whelesale Prices:: 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing eisewhere. 





\CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO, 


j 383 Washingten Street, Boston. 














Mar tf ______ | any emergency that may exist for the prevention of disease 
pea weaee © | will be freely acceded to by feng dye 
DIARIES! DIARIES!! ang FOR 
DIARIES!!! Heatru Orrice, Crry Hatt, April 23, 1866. 

—_— | Apr. 28. lm | 
JUST RECEIVED, A LARGE LOT OF _—_— — — — oe 
DIARIES, A = ee cecacne Re ee 

LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 


Comprising a great variety of styles, among which are many 
ONE PAGE TO A DAY, 
Waica ucst st Sovp at Remarkasty Low Prices. 


| LEE & SHEPARD, 


PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 


ighest cash prices paid. 
res . GEO. . WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUFACTURER 











Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boss,ton. 
tf 


| 149 Washiagten %t., Boston. Feb. 18. 


"CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


4 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship 
TEMPLAR. 
CHARLES W. ROGERS.... 
This ship is now in berth, with a large portion of her cargo 
engaged, and being of small capacity will have prompt de- 
spatch. Shippers will oblige by forwarding their goods as 


early as possible. pe 
For freight or passage, apply at the California Packet, 114 


State street, Boston. Mar. 24. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


nes: WI 
From India Wharf. 


The first class well known out and out Clipper Ship 
DASHING WAVE, | 


DANIEL D. CARLTON. .......... COMMANDER. 

This famous ship has made the passage in 107 day, and 
was never in better condition than she is now. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 


..... COMMANDER, 





NSOR’S REGULAR 








LINE FOR 


Mar. 10. 





SCHOOLS. 


oe AS S ¢ B06. 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


} 
| 





Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 

Summer Term commences May 7, 1866. 

Pupils received at any time. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 








! Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 
| parson's MERCANTILE ACADEMY, 
WASHINGTON BUILDING, 


No. 29 Winter Street, Boston, 

Open Day and Evening for instruction in PENMANSHIP, 
BOOK. KEEPING, ARITHMETIC, MERCANTILE CORKES- 
PONDENCE, &c. 

Students, when qualified, wi.l be aided in obtaining em- 
ployment. 

Call or send for Circulars. 

M. K. PAYSON, Principat, 
Oct. 21. 6m JOIIN A. GOODWIN, AssociaTE PRINCIPAL. 





“MECHANICAL, = 


24: t: Roe CAR: ES 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinell! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 





pa =. Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
S505 =~ ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. ‘ 
Our cNLY Warehouse in BOSTON is 
218 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. . 


Sl i & 2 EA BY, 
? 


INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymerch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


8. H. AUSTIN. D. G. HANDY. 


Feb. 17. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO. 


—_———- 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


3m 





Neo. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Boston 
Feb. 17. 8m 





RAree* & CARPENTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF m& “RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE 
FOR SALE AT 


Store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Factery 73 to 79 Ciinton Street. 


Nov. 18. 6m 








‘py 4 teehee & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





are °° ig to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling d tion for churches, public buildings, 
private , halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and - 


tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in was 
and oii filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


ae 


LUCAS HABERSTROW. CHRISTOPHER cima” 


Feb. 17. 








C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
* 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Besten. 





C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, B L, HARDING, 
Nov. 11. 6m 
FINANCIAL. 
AS | neces - = 





Ctterer? GOLD AGENCY. 
J. WETHERBEE, Jr, & & B. CROSBY, 
AGENTS FOR 
“DESULPHURIZING MA€HINE CO.” 


Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Boston, Mass. 
Information furnished te isquirers. 6m Feb.12. 
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7HE COMMON WEALTH. 
STUDIES FOR PICTURES. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


AT HOME. 
The rain is sobbing on the wold; 
The house is dark, the hearth is cold ; 
And stretching drear arfff ashy gray 
Beyond the cedars, lies the bay. 


The winds are moaning, as they pass . 
Through tangled knots of autumn grass,— 


A weary, dreary sound of woe 
As if all joy were dead below. * 


I sit alone, I wait in vain 

Some voice to lull this nameless pain ; 
But from my neighbor’s cottage near 
Come sounds of happy household cheer. 


a neighbor at his window stands, 

8 youngest baby in his hands; 

The others seek his tender kiss, 

And one sweet woman crowns his bliss. 


I look upon the rainy wild: 

I have no wife, I have no child: 
There is no fire upon my hearth, 
And none to love me on the earth. 


THE NEIGHBOR. 
How cool and wet the lowlands lie 
Beneath the cloaked and hooded sky! 
How softly beats the welcome rain 
Against the plashy window-pane! 
There is no sail upon the bay : 
We cannot go abroad to-day, 
But, darlings, come and take my hand, 
And hear a tale of Fairy-land. 


The baby’s little head shall rest 

In quiet on his father’s breast; 

And mother, if he chance to stir, 
Shall sing him songs once sung to her. 


Ah, little ones, ye do not fret, 
Because the garden grass is wet; 

Ye love the rains, whene’er they come, 
That all day keep your father home. 


No fish to-day the net shall amas 
The happy oxen graze afield; 

The thirsty corn will drink its fill, 
And louder sing the woodland rill. 


Then, darlings, nestle round the hearth; 
Ye are the sunshine of the earth: 

Your tender eyes so fondly shine, 

They bring a welcome rain to mine. 





New York Portraits.—Gen. Hooker.— 
Ward Beecher.—Here is Gen. Hooker rejuve- 
nated, in face and uniform. In the glory of 
new bullion and the happiness of a beautiful 
bride, he looks most unlike the rusty and iras- 
cible man who used occasionally to appear in 
Washington amid the campaigns of Virginia. 

A few steps further on, beside Grace church, 
I meet Henry Ward Beecher, and look to see 
if, at near view, he carries his fifty odd years 
as lightly as he looks to do in the pulpit. Yes, 
beloved of the gods, they have set upon his 
face and in his eyes the seal of everlasting 

cuth. The extreme radicals, with whom he 
les been so long identified, have anathematized 
and dropped him. They say that he has out- 
lived all rowth, and fallen far behind the 
march of the times. His face gives the lie to 
these assertions. It glows with the ever renew- 
ing life of a heart that cannot grow old, a heart 
that, in these its first autumnal days, thrills 
witk the fresh pulses of its spring ; a heart that 
can never cease to throb in unison with the 
grandest issues of the hour, and never grow 
cold in sympathy with its kind. ‘There is no 
use of your talking, Mr. Extremist; while there 
is a drop of life left in a Beecher, it will be 
live life,—thinking, feeling, loving life; not the 
torpid, tainted, unconscious life that half of the 
race drag from the cradle to the grave. 

Fanny Fern.—A block further -on I meet 
Fanny Fern and her daughter. Fanny carries 
her fifty years with as soaring a head and as 
springy a step as she could possibly have done 
her twenties. Fanny has set that strong, reso- 
lute face of hers against growing old. She 
“will not,” and she won’t. Repose is a very 
feeble rill in her being. Troubled and stormy 
are the elements of her nature; troubled and 
stormy have been her days. Her experiences 
of life would have aged an ordinary woman 
years ago. But like every other enemy Fanny 
defies age, and he has not yet dared to harm 
her as he can. Even when at last death shall 
seize and carry her off he will have to do it 
in a terrible hurry, or he will miss his prize ; 
for Fanny is a woman who will never submit to 
“die by inches.” Fanny Fern’s face bears a 
striking resemblance to that of her brother, N. 
P. Willis. The likeness is so striking that, as 
you trace it, you wonder while “Hyacinth” was 
such a prig how “Ruth Hall” could have been 
such an angel. The stylish figure, the grace- 
ful bearing, the amber curls, the pale cold eyes, 
the strong jaw are alike in both, only Fanny 
carries before her by far the most proud, pow- 
erful and aggressive nose. 

Fanny Fernis an elegant woman. Her dress 
is usually faultless, quiet in tone, fastidious in 
taste ; yet, in spite of herself, the effect is strik- 
ing. Her haughty head, her elastic step, her 
stylish form, make it so. Thus, as far as the 
eye can trace her, Fanny Fern is a marked wo- 
man in a Broadway crowd. Fanny has done 
her best to make the public believe that she is 
a termagant, and has succeeded. She delights 
in outre assertions and savage sentences. It 
rather pleases her to think that the whole tribe 
of outsiders consider her adragon. Like many 
of her sister-women, she doubtless finds it very 
difficuit to walk a full-fledged angel here be- 
low, and the men who married her should have 
been sure that they possessed the power of sub- 
jugation or the gift of submission, if they de- 
sired peace. And yet, under this volcano of 
brimstone ripple a hundred rills of tender feel- 
ing, and Fanny Fern in word and deed can be 
gentle, womanly and good. Not long ago, on 
the sunny side of Broadway, in its nurse’s arms 
she saw somebody’s baby. Who owned the 
baby I cannot say. I can only tell you that I 
came pat upon Fanny Fern wedged in a corner, 
apparently oblivious to every body and every 
thing but that baby. Such ecstacy, and such 
baby-talk, and such a transfigured face, all the 

ride and harshness in it melted into mother- 
ove. Well, I looked and listened even while 
the crowd jostled me on, and concluded thata 
woman. who looked and talked like that to a 
baby was, whatever her faults, much more a 
loving woman at heart than a virago or a blue- 
stocking. Nobody need despair of the “final 
salvation” of a woman who can talk like that 
to a baby, and that baby not her own. 


N. P. Willis—Fanny Fern is lost in the 


in a long cherished wish, set out in his vessel to 
the East Indies. 

He visited several points in the Dutch s- 
sions there, and excited much suspicion C his 
intercourse with the natives. He was finally 
arrested at Palembang, charged with conspiring 
with certain Sumatran chiefs to revolt against 
the Dutch. He was taken to Batavia, and 
placed in the prison of Weltevrieden. He was 
confined there for some time. He was once 
released, and again reimprisoned. Finally, 
learning that he was sentenced to death, he es- 
caped in the disguise of an officer, and got on 
board a clipper bound to the United States, 
which he reached in safety. While in prison 
he devoted himself to the study of the Malayan 
and Javan tongues, and acquired much infor- 
mation in regard to the islands of the Eastern 
archipelago. 

While in Washington, whither he proceeded 
in order to lay his case before our government, 
he became engaged to a young lady, but the 
match was broken off on account of his own 
misconduct. Thence he went to Holland in 
order to obtain some satisfaetion for his unjust 
imprisonment; and while there, by some acci- 
dent, all the papers in his case—the proceedings 
before the Javan courts, private consultations, 
&ce—were sent to him; papers fully showing 
his innocence. The documents were immedi- 
ately sent for, but he had taken them and gone 
to England. We believe.that he never recov- 
ered anything from the Dutch government. 

He returned to the United States in 1858, 
and soon after went to Utah, where he endeav- 
ored to impress upon Brigham Young the 
advisability of another exodus of the Mormons, 
suggesting the Island of Papau as their final 
home. Young did not receive the suggestion 
favorably, but appointed Gibson, who had joined 
the Mormon church, a missionary to the Pacific 
Islands. In that capacity he visited the Ha- 
waiian, Marquesas, and other islands, made 
many converts, and accumulated much money. 
As he failed to render to Young an account of 
his stewardship, in 1862 or 1863 that individual 
declared him contumacious, and expelled him 
from the church. 

In 1864 he was living on his farm at one of 
the Sandwich Islands, an independent bishop 
of the Mormon church, contentedly dwelling 
with his numerous wives. The territory which 
he is now stated to have acquired is exceeding- 
ly valuable, but the authority exercised over it 
by the Sultan of Borneo is very uncertain, it 
being composed of a multitude of small States, 
ruled by independent piratical Malayan chiefs. 

Captain Gibson is a man of considerable abil- 
ity, well versed in the languages and eustoms 
of the East, a pleasant and entertaining ac- 
quaintance, but an utterly unprincipled and 
untrustworthy person. 


sure I don’t forget that my school-girl eyes 
grew dim over “Absolom,” and poured forth ten- 
der tears for Hager; that every pulse has 
stirred with the inspiration of the valedictory 
at Yale, or that NP. Willis has written some 
of the finest lyrics of our times. Had this ex- 
quisite genius ever been quickened by an en- 
nobling purpose; had he written and lived, 
not only for society but humanity, he might 
have left behind him creations of thought 
which would have made his name “a joy for- 
ever.” 

Thus, about this still very elegant man hov- 
ers all the pathos of the Might Have Been. 
As he passes feebly on with the crowd, I think 
how the gay procession of life has nearly all 
passed before his eyes. The carnival of his 
youth, the pageantry of his prime, beautiful 
women, gifted men, glittering assemblies, fash- 
ion, flattery, fame, all that makes life to such a 
man, passed like a dream gone by, and what is 
left for him more than for us all—a few days of 
infirmity and pain, the grave and the hereafter. 
—Cor. Springfield Republican. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE GREEN Movun- 
TAINS.— Although many of the more prominent 
incidents of the following thrilling narrative, 
which at the time of their occurrence excited 
a general and painful interest, have long since 
been given to the public through the press, and 
thus have become matter of history, yet, a more 
full account in detail by the solicitation of 
friends of the writer, is still urgently requested. 

On the morning of the 20th of December, 
1821, Mr. Harrison G. Blake, with his wife and 
infant daughter about seven months old, set out 
from Salem, N. Y., whither they had been on 
a visit to friends, to return to their home in 
Marlboro’ in this county. 

When they had arrived at the hotel then 
kept by Mr. Hicks in Sunderland, Vt., on the 
west side of the mountain, it was snowing fast, 
but as they were anxious to reach home, if pos- 
sible, that night, and being told by the land- 
lord there would be no difficulty, they pursued 
their journey. 

Late in the afternoon, with a feeble horse, 
and a sleigh unsupplied with a buffalo robe, or 
anything save an ordinary blanket, to protect 
them from the cold and the “peltings of the 
pitiless storm,” they reluctantly started to cross 
the mountain, a distance of ten miles to the 
nearest inhabitant at its foot on the east side in 
the town of Stratton. 

The then travelled road, it may be proper to 
remark, was the one first laid and opened from 
Arlington, through Sunderland to Stratton, in 
the year 1813, and is not now, except a part of 
the distance, the present thoroughfare or turn- 
pike, so called. : 

As they ascended the mountain, the snow 
became deeper and deeper of course at every 
mile, rendering the travelling slow and diffi- 
cult; and when they got as far as the Beaver 
Meadow, 80 called, a distance of six miles, their 
horse tired and gave out. Four dreary miles 
still intervened between them and Torry’s tav- 
ern in Stratton. In this dilemma, Mr. Blake 
reflecting that they must all perish if they re- 
mained where they were, decided to leave 
Mrs. Blake in the sleigh and go in quest of 
help. - Meantime the storm had abated, the 
wind arose, the clouds broke away revealing a 
full-orbed moon. 

On reaching the height of land his cries for 
assistance were heard by a Mr. Levi Hale in 
Stratton, at about eleven o'clock in the even- 





Wuat Conatitutes A State? — The 
New York World, in its unique, but harmless, 
effort to prove that the present Congress is not 
a Congress but a mere “rump,” quotes the sec- 
tion of the constitution which says “the Senate 
of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the Legis- 
lature thereof.” Thereupon he inquires sapi- 
ently, “Have we a Senate?” “If the court 
knows herself, and we think she do,” we guess 
we have a Senate, and we will tell the World 
why. It is because we have in ‘the Senate 
chamber at Washington just two Senators from 
each State, and that is all the constitution re- 
quires. A mere geographical State without 
ing, a distance of three miles; but supposing political State government is not a State with- 
them to be as he subsequently stated, (in ex-}1n the meaning of the constitution. It is mere- 
tenuation of his apathy,) those of a Mr. Rich-| ly a territorial opportunity for a State. 
ardson, a neighbor of intemperate habits, there- If it be claimed that Mississippi has a State 
fore gave no alarm until morning. government, we answer that 1s a question for 

Mrs. Blake, in this state of suspense, became | Congress to determine. Prior to the ordinance 
anxious on account of the protracted absence | of secession, Mississippi had a State constitu- 
of her husband, and after a while followed him | tion recognized by Congress, but that is now 
with her child in her arms. Becoming quickly | destroyed. . Her present officers are acting 
exhausted by her burden and the cold, she under a new constitution, of which Congress 
wrapped the little one in her mantle, laid it has as yet no official knowledge, and to which 
down in the snow and pressed on. Soon, how- Congress has given no sanction. Under the 
ever, she was overpowered and sank down into old constitution that State had maintained a 
that sleep that “knows no waking.” regular order of official succession, under which 


isMewdakenn: auuceeiid: sie nore scald de babel Jefferson Davis held a seat in the Senate in 
Nor | esd cee anred homes”? "| 1860, on a term which has not yet expired. 
: : 


: : -,| The new constitution was not formed by a con- 
Mr. Blake’s loud and persistent calls for aid vention held under the authority of the old con- 
found a response, alas! too late, from a wees stitution, nor by orders of the State govern- 
of men, among whom were the sons of Mr.| vont which had previously existed in Missis- 
Hale and a Mr. Grout, who started early in the sippi. The new one derives no paternity from 
morning to rescue the esr ‘a they | te old, but originates in a President's pro- 
On reaching the summit of t gy we clamation only. Can a President destroy a 
came to Mr. Blake, whom they. found unable | sat¢ constitution which existed for twenty-five 
to stand, crawling on his elbows and knees, his 


: : . "| years, and create a new State by proclamation ? 
— o_o os ty — Pees Even if he could thus create a State, would it 
ing Sato a ij Jaarcs tis hin wile and chal not be a wholly new State, and does not the 
aire aga ‘le ~ | hey found Mrs, | CouStitution provide that Congress only can ad- 
About halt a mile further #3 wc Pe - . mit new States into the Union? If it is not a 
Blake ee od Oa & oe i new State, then its old slave constitution still 
eter he eh wraped ne man goers yan ei. Dai i Ser 

* ’ ; ’ 


Te dc cocectaen Valad Gk nad eons If it is a new State, then it can have no validity 
stad saltiness P * |as such until Congress shall admit it into the 


: : ‘ _| Union. Whatever it may be styled, from a 
t ere otra _— foot oaly weeeishigny) desire to be complimentary to our Southern 
a gris Pesce Mt Rend child ead tad brethren, it is in fact a mere territorial govern- 
’ , . by ey ehie ference » vit > terri. 
ceased were all conveyed tothe hose of Mr. | Wem. +be chief diffsrence boymeen the teers 
Torry, where all were tenderly cared for hy torial government of Mississippi and of Utah 
kind and sympathizing friends, and where the | i“ me ne latter conforms a — nan 
sae gif Gils ketek attended them in ‘hn pro- ‘and the laws of Congress, and the former con- 
Nee ynior capac ity. | forms to nothing but the wili of President John- 
288 apacity. ; ag 
“i : son, “whose they are and whom they serve. 
figs pom eer les ep: — Lai Congress might as well admit Senators from the 
and then was removed to his home in Marlboro, Chicas eg eg in their present condition.— 
and was under the care of Dr. Tucker until | “99 . 
his recovery. After a protracted confinement 
and much suffering he recovered, with the loss 
of all his toes from both feet. 





Boston IN THE OLDEN Time.—A hundred 
years ago, on account of political disturbances, 
Mr. B. when last heard from was living with curtan — regulations were made, con- 
his daughter in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. eal 5 — — - pee Among 
Six years ago last June, he revisited the place | pe ey ~@ a 0 aoe all negroes found 
of his nativity, and learning that the writer | OU* iter ark without a Jantern. Soon after 
was residing in this village called omhia, ‘The| Onmppenes Chetan ald colored man was picked 
interview can be better imagined than de- | "P» the record says, “prowling about in total 
scribed. He expressed heartfelt gratitude for darkness.” W hen examined by the magistrate 
the kindness shown him during his great afflic- the meoning ere replied to the query, “Are 

tion, with the assurance of cherishing those | 7°" guilty ¢ No, sah! I has de lantern, 
saciitaiias ts ta tae end tb tie bho. holding up before the astonished court an old 
Matwithetanding that new sear talf a ele” with neither oil nor candle in it. He was 
tury has elapsed since the above event occur- ag — the on geste $0 as toread, 
red, all the attending circumstances are recalled — er nal oe va d Tony he om. net 
to memory with a clear and vivid distinctness, | OPS isi a be pear pes ee 
and will be, I trust, to the close of life. — ~ a — P "y ” — guilty,” pro- 
It was this event, it will be remembered by ducing the lantern, with a candle. The wick, 
some readers, then as now, so fraught with a however, had never been discolored by a flame. 
sad interest, that ,elicited the theme for those The — seoree bot ‘ rg 4 with 
beautiful and impressive poetic lines, the “Snow POL GN “aise “ay beans a — 
Storm,” composed and published, as is believed, . ‘al Me Old Toe atic: sap bed ‘ wied 
by a Mr. Smith, then editor of a popular jour- — pane He eos Peis a yp si 
nal in Portland, Maine, a copy of which is ap- got too much light on de subject.” “An Eng- 
propriately subjoined. lish traveller coming over about this time to see 
SNOW STORM. what kind of a place these colonies might be, 





crowd, and here comes her brother, N. P. Wil- 
lis, the Beau Brummel of our literati, the liter- 
ary Adonis of the last generation. N. P. of | 
the present day bears a very faint resemblance 
to the beautiful Antinous smiling amid his ring- 
lets on the front page of his Scripture poems. | 
He is now the relic of that handsome youth, | 
contending with time at last at most unequal 
odds. O,N. P.! 

“Why will you twine that wintry curl 

In such a spring-like way ?"’ 


It is melancholy to trace the furrows of time | 


on the face of a woman who has always lived 


for the world. It is more melancholy still to { 
such Through all | 
the best years of his life it was the misfortune | 


look into the face of such a man. 


of N. P. to be the pet of drawing-rooms, the 
spoiled —s of women. 
his genius by iluting it with folly. Whatever 


of profound conviction, wRatever of exalted | 
purpose he might have bad, was dissipated in | 
The atmosphere | 

Affection and | 
imagination continually travel back to the | 


the atmosphere of a false life. 
of that lite fervades him still. 


splendor of his spring, and the summer of his 


triumphs. He talks with you, not of the great | 
ur, 
| We see it stated that the Sultan of Borneo he has sought to relieve the wants of the poorer 
has ceded an extensive tract of land at the class of her subjects residing in London”—an 


struggle of his time, of the issues of the 
of the human nature around him; but of the 
breakfasts ot Lady Blessington, of the magnifi- 
cence of Count D'Orsay, the fascinations of 
Lady Bulwer, the charms of Lady Morgan, the 

ection of European high life, thy mortify- 
ing cheapness and commonness of jour own. 
Thus, as an author his fine genius /has been 
nearly all squandered upon the mergst triviali- 
ties. How the hair should grow upgn the back 
of your neck ; the shape of your eat\ the size 
of your feet; your fashion of holding a fork, 
are all themes to be dignified into essays. Yet 
we cannot forget that he is almost the last of 
the brilliant coterie of young poets, whose ly- 
rics were the delight of our mothers, and which 
are not without a charm for ourselves. I am 


They defrauded | 


The cold winds swept the mountain height, says of Boston :— 

And pathless was the dreary wild, “The buildings, like their women, are neat 
And ‘mid the cheerless hours of night and handsome, ané their streets, like the hearts 
pyre meget toapmntd = sg a of their men, are paved with pebbles. They 
ar é : ? have tour churches, built with clapboards and 
The babe was sleep She on her bronst. shingles, and supplied with four ministers—one 
And colder still the ‘winds did blow, a scholar, one a gentleman, one a dunce, and 
And darker hours of night came on, one a clown. The captain of a ship met his 
0 deeper grew the drifts of a wife on the street, after a long voyage, and 
er oa , were re d was gone, | kissed her, for which he was fined ten shillings. 
‘$¢ 1 must perish seve my-chil4.” | What happiness, thought I, do we enjoy in Old 
; | England, where we can not only kiss our own 
She stripped her mantle from her breast, | 

And bared her bosom to the storm, alty ” 

And round the child she wrapped the vest, , ee 
And smiled to think her babe was warm. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sank upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn a traveler passed by ; 

She lay beneath a snowy veil; 

The frost of death was in her eye; 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale; 

He moved the robe from off the child; 

The babe looked up and sweetly smiled.’” 
—Dr. J. P. Warren, in. Vermont Record. : 





|of gratitude to Mr. Peabody, the American 
merchant who, out of a noble fortune and a 
noble mind, has built so splendid and lasting 
a monument for himself in the magnificent gitt 
of a quarter of a million sterling made tor the 
benefit of the poor of London. Her Majesty 
says that, hearing Mr. Peabody is about to re- 
‘turn to America, she “would be sorry that he 
should leave England without being assured by 
herself how deeply she appreciates the noble 
AN AMERICAN ADVENTURER IN BORNEO. act of more than princely munificence by which 


northeastern extremity of that island to Cap- act which Her Majesty believes to be wholly 
tain Walter M. Gibson, an admirer and emu- without parallel. The Queen would gladly 


j 


| wak. 


_ old, was born in South Carolina. The first understanding that he feels himself debarred 
| part of his life was spent in the backwoods of from accepting such distinctions, it only re- 
that State, where he married and ‘studied mains for Her Majesty “to give him this assu- 
| law. Afterward he traveled over a considera- _rance of her personal feelings, and to ask him 


| ble portion of the United States, and about to accept a miniature portrait of herself, which | 


| 1850, found himself the possessor of a schooner she will desire to have painted for him.” The 

which had been purchased as the nucleus of portrait will either be sent to him in America, 
| the navy ot a new Central American republic. | or “given to him on the return, which Her 
| The republic failed, however, and he, indulging ! Majesty rejoices to hear he meditates, to the 


| Send for circular. 


country that owes him so much.” This ex 

sion of the national gratitude which Mr. Pea- 
body has so much more than deserved could 
scarcely have been wished, or have been more 
gracefully made. There may well, *perhaps, 
be a twinge of self-reproach that it is an alien 
who has set us so splendid an example in this 
“act without parallel ;” but there cannot also 
fail to be a sense of sincere satisfaction that no 
unworthy feeling of our own deficiencies has 
stood in the way of the amplest and most cor- 
dial acknowledgment of a benefaction almost 
national in its scope and in its magnitude. 








AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES «& SONS, 
— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 


MACHINES. 


WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
&e., &ce es 


QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON ; 
—AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 
FACTORIES AT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Feb. 3. 6m 
McPHAIL & CO., 
385 Washington sSstrect, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 
PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. 
Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a véry 


low price. 8m Apr. 7 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
AT4) T Téth 
CLOTHES-WRINGER 
Is the only Wringer with the 
Patent Cog-Wheel Regulator, 
which gives the upper roll equal power with the lower, and 
saves all friction both to the rubber-rolls and the clothes. 
We have the testimony of hotels and laundries that this 
wringer will outwear from three to five wringers without 
cog-wheels. It has always taken the first premium wherever 
exhibited in fair competition with others. 
Prices: No. 1}, 810; No. 2, $8.50. 
IT SAVES 
Time, Labor, Clothes and Money. 
EVERY FAMILY WILL HAVE ONE. 
It is only a question of time. Thousands of dollars are daily 
saved by pressing the dirt and water out of the clothes in- 
stead of twisting and wrenching the fabric, and destroying 
the garment. 


Cotton is Expensive. 


Save it by using the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
Ladie® who have long used them, and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One says, ‘*] can 
now go to bed and sleep after washing-day.’’ Another, ‘I 
had to pay fifty cents for a washer-woman before, and now 
we do it ourselves.’? Another, ‘*the rich may afford to do 
without them, but I could not,’ &c., &c. These area few 
among thousands. Everyone using them will report like- 
| wis 

On receipt of the above price, from places where no agent 
is selling, we will send a wringer ‘‘FREE OF EXPENSE.”? What 
we especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 


in every town. Any good person might make larger wages 

than other employments will afford, as we offer strong in- 

ducements, and will give exclusive sale in one or more towns. 

Address 

GEORGE H. 1rOOD, Agent, 
97 Water Street, Boston. 

Also, Agent for DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHER. 

Feb. 24. 








SPRING STYLES! 
CHARLES A. SMITH €& (C0O., 
OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
Invite attention to their Spring Importations 
Oe 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
— aAND— 
SPRING OVERCOATINGS, 
Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 
Messrs. C. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 


ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 
manship and style. 


Washington and State Streets, | 
OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. | 
Mar. 24. tf 


| 
| 
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ART GALLERY! 


_ 


CHILDS & JENKS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


— OF — 


Every Description, and Dealers | 





Paintings, | 


Engravings, 
Photograph Albums, | 
Cartes de Visite, | 


No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 


ALFRED A. CHILDS. * CHARLES W. JENKS. | 


Jan. 6. 





ike | 
LB 2D SPREE Nx ARRES suger Me OIE | 
WINDOW SHADES!! | 
CHARLES H. BRUCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, 
CHURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c. ; particular at- | 
tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. STORE 
Suapss lettered in a superior style. 
Mosquito Screens and Bed Canopics 
in great variety. TasLe Om CLotns, Rustic Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 


Factory AND SALESROoM, 
606 Washington ag Boston, Mass. ° 
m 


Apr. 7. 


| early disease. 


ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments | 


| laid aside, without embarrassment or inconvenience, for the 
| 


| 8d. In case of any reverse or disappointment in business, 


v s © 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the 
| i 


OFFICE AND | during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 


MEDICAL. 





NOTICE. 











THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


ConohNoMlore 


Dr. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BALSAM 
is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
Whooping Cough Sore Throat, Consumption, and all affec- 
tions of the Throat and Lungs. 

For sale by Druggista.. 50 cents per bottle. 

Geo. UC. Goodwin & Co., 37 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
Agents for New England. R6m Noy. ll. 





* 
Dr. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured thousands 
of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding Piles. It gives 
immediate relief, and effects a permanent cure. Try it 
directly. It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Druggists. 60 cents per bottle. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 83 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole 
R6m 


OFFICE: Agents for New England. Nov. Il. 


TH GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
- REMEDY! 
DR. J. W. POLAND’S— 


WHITE PINE ~ COMPOUND. 


*‘It was early in the spring of 1855 that this compound 
coseunaenaek A member of my family was afficted with 
an irritation of the ghroat, attended with a disagreeable 
cough. Ihad for some months previous thought that a 
preparation having for its basis the inside bark of white pine 
might be so compounded as to be very useful in the case of 
the throat and lungs. To test the value of it in the case 
alluded to, I compounded a small quantity of the medicine 
that I had been planning, and gave it in 1 doses, 
The result was excedingly. gratifying. Within two days the 
irritation of the throat was removed, the cough subsided, 
aud a speedy cure was effected. Soon after this, I sent some 
to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had been suffering for 
some weeks from a bad cough, occasioned by a sudden cold, 
and had raised mucus streaked with blood. She soon found 
relief, and sent for more. She took about ten ounces of 
it, and got well. J. B. Clark, Esq., editor of the Manchester 
Daily Mirror, made a trial of the same preparation in the 
case of a severe cold, and was cured immediatly. He was so 
highly pleased with the results, and so coufident of success 

ttending its sales if placed before the public, that he finally 





39 State Street, CC a 
D R. E. BLA K E 
DENTIST, 


No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 
Jan. 27. yr 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED 





- ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


18438. : 


W M. 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 


= $3,646,330 
750,000 


Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, 
Last Cash Return, - - ” 


Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices. 


Total Surplus Dividend, = 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 


ws. Jan. 6 tf 


2,059,286 
1,800,000 


DS Ob Oreo Bs, 


Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 





= 31,767,485 aa 


Amount Insured, - a 
WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 37 Franklin Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, a 
Jan. 6. < 6m 


CHARLES HUBBARD, 
GEORGE Hi. FOLGER, 





HOMER BARTLETT, Gt ALLOWELL & 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


WOOL, 
908 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 


RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 
April 6. 


FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES Ss. AMORY, 
JAMES STURGIS, 


JOHN A. ANDREW, GEORGE W. COBURN. 





INSURANCE 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


THIS COMPANY TAKES 
SINGLE RISKS 


—ON— 


FIRST CLASS LIVES 


TO THE AMOUNT 


COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 


and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 


or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 ; 

on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Feb. 24. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

H. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 


== OF nn Benj. E. Bates, 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASII, 


IrvinG Morse Secretary. 





COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





Or ONE-ITALF IN S& ASH anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 
SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 


for the remainder. Abe 
ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. 

its workings and tendencies. 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in 





It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 


exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, 
be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of thia Company, and explaining 


the ACTUAL Cost, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 
suring. 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED W0- 
MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS, Czed- 5 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
itors may insure the lives of debtors. 
Company. 
Lire INsuRANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited | Directors. 
to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WHO ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPIL M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly April 7. 


SMALL AND QNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 


FOR CAPITALISTS, taking into account the contingency of an 


OF 





rot INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE............+0+++- MANAGER. 
$10,000,000 


This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 


ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS : and if, after the pay- | 
{ 





Authorized Capital 

Paid up e¢ pital and Reserves............. 
| Fire Premiums in 864 

The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given for as many 
tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


premiums paid. 


This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with 
| sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 
This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most 


business men. It offers the following advantages :— 


Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
Unquestionable Security, 
while it will ever be distinguished for 


benefit of the families of the insured. | Promptitude and Liberality 
| in the settlement of claims. 


2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will | Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 
have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions | BOSTON OFFICE, Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company. 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Jan. 6. 


or surplus, a policy will become a source of income, instead 


of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 


PROTECTIVE INSURANCE. 
THE ORIGINAL 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENT’S OF ALL KINDS. 
CASH ASSETS, OCT. 1, (cross) $587,593.19. 


This Company issues ExpowMent Poticres, payable upon | 
the arrival at the ages of 4°, 45, 50, 55, 50 i Policies written for any term from one month to five 
assed are lag tad oder years, for any sum from $500 to $10,000, in case of fatal ac- 


decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- | cident, or $3 to $50 per week compensation in case of disa- 


s ‘ ., | bling bodily injury, at premiums ranging from $3 to $60 
son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid | per annum. Marine policies written at low rates, for voy- 


ages to any part of the world. 
Oldest Accident Insurance Co. in America. 
|. (Over thirty thousand policies issued up to Nov. 1, and 
over six hundred losses paid—including #45,000 to fifteen 
| policy holders, for less than $275 in premiums. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


Cc. G. C. PLUMMER, Agent, 
40 State Street, Boston. 


which might render it difficult for the insured to continue | 


the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to | 


premiums paid, and so relieve himseif, without loss, of fur- 


ther pecuniary obligations to the Company. 


sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose 
benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision 
while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 


The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 
| Jan. 29. 


per cent, for 22 years, and the slight tariation in this ratio 


eee. KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


COBURN, 


‘ES NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and-other property ; also on Buildings, for one 


yer ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE (NSURANCE 


This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always | sight, with a bad cough after raising blood; I felt that my 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy -hold- 
It is strictly an | 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all | 


the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- | think of your White Pine Compound. 


$6,000,000 | 
%2,000,000 | bark. 


| 


| gave me apy relief. 


persuaded me to give it a name and send it abroad to benefit 
the suffering. In November, 1855, I first advertized it under 
the name of White Pine Compound. In two years from 
that time there had been wholesaled hester alone 
one hundred dollars’ worth, where it took the lead of all the 
cough remedies in the market, and it still maintains that 
ition. There is good reason for all this: It is very sooth- 
ng and healing in its nature, is warming to the stomach, 
and pleasant withal to the taste, and is excedingly cheap. 

‘Asa remedy for Kidney complaints, the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivalled. It was not originated for that 
purpose ; but a person in using it for a cough, was not only 
cured of the cough, but was also cured of a kidney difficulty 
of ten years’ standing. Since that accidental discovery 
many thousands have used it forthe same complaint, and 
have been completely cured.”’ 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since then 

as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has taken the 
lead of all Cough remedies, as well as preparations for the 
cure of Kidney difficulties, in every city, town, village and 
hamlet throughout the New England States. 
The past year has given great opportunity to test the 
virtues of the White Pine Compound. It has been an un- 
usual time for Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities 
of the White Pine Compound have been sold and used with 
the happiest effects. It speaks well for the medicine, and 
the people where it is prepared are high in its praise. 

One bottle of this Compound is generally sufficient to 
remove a bad cough, and frequently I have known persons 
to have a cold entirely removed in two days by using less 
than Aalfa bottle. From one to two teaspoonfuls is a large 
dose. 1 sometimes put a little white sugar and hot water 
with it when taken on going to bed. 

The limits to which I purposely confine myself in this cir 
cular will not allow of that full expression which I would 
| like to give in favor of the White Pine Compound. Itis un- 

iversally admired by all who use it,—it has attained to such 
a popularity among those whose opinion is valuable indeed, 
that vanity may possibly, in part, prompt me to record 
more here than hurried people will have patience to read ; so 
I will stop, by merely recommending to all who need a cough 
or kidney remedy to test the virtues of the Warze Pins 
CompounD. 





Testimonials. 

A very large number of important testimonials have al- 
ready been received from Physicians, Clergymen, Apotheca- 
ries, and, indeed, from all classes in society. speaking in the 
most flattering terms of the White Pine Compound, 

Dr. Nichols, of Northfield, Vt., says :— 

“T find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious 
not only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, but also 
in affections of the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and 
other kindred organs.”’ 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes :— 

“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as 
an invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as 
even more efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just 
taken the Compound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes :— 

‘Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an 
advertisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the 
medicine a trial, It has been used by members of my 
family for several years, for colds and coughs, and in some 
cases of serious kidney difficulties, with excellent results. 
| Several of our friends have also received much benefit from 
| the Compound. We intend to keep it always on hand.” 

REV. H. D. HODGE, 
of West Randolph, Vt., who is a practising physician, as 
well as preacher, in a letter to Dr. P., dated May 21, 1863, 
says, ‘‘I find it an excellent medicine in kidney disease.” 
{ FROM A BOSTON PASTOR. 
5 ,3TON, Jan. 16, 1862. 

Rev. J. W. Potanp, M.D. :— Dear Sir,—Your White Pine 
Compound has been used in my own family, and I know of 
others who have used it, always with good effect, and I feel 
fully justified, and it is with pleasure that I say that I re- 
gard it (unlike most preparations of the day,) as wholly de- 
serving of the entire confidence of the public. Not only 
do I consider it a safe, but an efficient remedy for all 


of the throat. 
FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
Braprorp, N.H., September, 1860. 

Dr. Potann :—In the Fall of 1857 I took a very violent 
cold, which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and 
lungs, and raising blood. I was also very badly afflicted 
with that troublesome disease, the Kidney Complaint. For 
the three ycars past I have been very much troubled with 
my throat and lungs, choking up, and raising an immense 





| time here must be short unless I soon got relief. That Spring 

T was induced to try your Waite Pine Compound though my 
faith in it was small. But to my astonishment, before I had 
| taken two bottles my cough was better, the kidney trouble 
| also, and J could rest nights without choking up and raising 
somuch. IT have taken nearly three bottles, and um feeling 


sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid | like a well man. 


| I would add, that my father’s family is inclined to con- 


which will | sumption, my father, mother and two sisters having died of 
it. 


LETTER FROM REV. L. C. STEVENS, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Goffstown Centre, N.I. 
Dr. J. W. Potanp :—My Dear Sir,—You asked me what 1 
I never before put 
pen to paper to tellany man what I thought of a patent 


either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the | medicine. My father, a physician of the old school, early 


| led me to serious suspicions of all nostrums of whatever 
| kind not bearing the stamp of that fraternity. But these 
| Suspicions I have parted with by degrees, as I have carefully 


John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell | acquainted myself with the leading principles of Hydropathy, 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis. Geo. H. Folger, F. | Homoeopathy, Thomsonianism, Eclecticism, and other sys- 


| tems which have claimed public favor within the last twentye 
| five years; so that I feel at liberty on this gro und to speak 
' my convictions 


| Then the sympathy which I feel for you, as a former Bap- 


SAE bre | tist pastor—obliged to relinquish the ministry merely on ac- 


; count of ill health, but still cherishing all the ardor of your 
| early years for this blessed work, and laboring to your ut- 
most, in other ways, to proclaim the glorious gospel—in- 
clined me, as a matter of duty, to comply with your request. 

In 1853 I became acquainted with Dea. Holmes Boardman, 
of Maine, brother of the late George Dana Boardman, form- 
erly missionary in Burmah, and from him, for the first time, 
learned the wonderful medicinal qualities of white pine 
Ile had a few years before been brought to the bor- 
ders of the grave by what the best of physicians pronounced 
pulmonary consumption, and was given up to die, but was, 
nevertheless, entirely cured by a preparation made by his 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, until I became 





| Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and | acquainted with your article, I have been surprised that no 
| other property at moderate rates of premium. Buildings in- | Philosophical mind was fouod to undertake a cough prepara- 


tion from white pine. 
| As soon as your article was brought to my notice, it there- 

fore secured my attention ; and I have not failed to acquaint 
| myself with a sufficient number of facts to produce a settled 
| judgment as to its value. Some of my own family have tried 

it with signal penefit. I believe it one of the best cough med- 
| icines ever prepared. Tesides its value as a cough medicine, 
| I have good reason to believe it to be all it claims, as a reme- 
| dy for kidney diseases and diabetes. 

Yours truly, L, C. STEVENS. 

| [Several other clergymen and physicians have also written 
| to Dr. P., highly approving of his White Piue Compound.]} 
| FROM ELLERY E. CAHOON. 
| Brewster, Mass., March 19, 1863. 
| Dr. PoLanp :—I feel it my duty to inform you of the very 
| great benefits which I have received from the use of your 
| Whrte Pine Compound. Ino August, 1861, I took a very se- 
vere cold, which continued to afflict me, increasing in sever- 
ity, attended with a very hard cough, night sweats and some 
bieceding, probably from the throat. Through the fall and 
winter my cough was very distressing, reducing my flesh and 
strength, and rendering me unfit for labor. I tried medi- 
| cines of various kinds, but none of them, however valuable, 
In March, 1862, as you may remember, 
I wrote to you, stating my difficulties and asking advice. 
You sent me some of the White Pine Compound. I com- 
inenced taking it, and immediately began to amend. At the 
time of writing to you my weight was only 135 pounds. In 
five weeks I was out in active labor, and in a few months 
gained up to 160 pounds. J know that it was the White Pine 
Compound which did all this for me. I soon began to have 
persons apply to me for the medicine, and, as you know, I 
ordered it for sale. In eight months, though without mak- 
ing much xertion, I disposed of 540 bottles of the Com- 
pound here on the Cape. 

I would add that several persons of my acquaintance, 
whose condition was as hopeless as my own, have been cured 
by the Wate Pine Compound. 


The White Pine Compound, advertised at length in our 
columns, is not only as to its name inviting, but is a highly 
approved medicine. Dr. J. W. Poland, the inventor, has the 





| confidence of the many who know him, a@ confidence which 
| he enjoyed while laboring useful'y many years as a Baptist 


r. His experience as a sufferer led him to make ex- 





MUSIC, PIANO-FORTES, ETC. 


from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, 
make it clear that their business is conducted systematically 


‘yppa cnet & CUMSTON, 


and with the strictest economy. 





CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCH 20, 
Our Large and Complete Stock 


| lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its 
constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- | 
ation which must have weight with cautious and far-seeing | 


4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTES 
AT THE OLD STAND, 

339 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


men. 
5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- 





BOYS’ AND YOUTHW’S CLOTHING, 





wives, but other men’s, without danger or pen- | 


Tur QUEEN has written an autograph letter | 


| lator of Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sara- have given Mr. Peabody “some public mark of | 
a at ake her sense of his munificence,’ in the shape of | 
Captain Gibson, who is now about fifty years a baronetcy or a Grand Cross of the Bath ; but, | 


AT GREATLY REDUVUED PRICES. 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 
Neos. 5, 7 & 9 Milk St., opp. “Old South.’ | 
Mar. 24. 10t 








WILLIAM TUFTS. 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


rates, for 
Public er Private Parties, 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 

WEDDING CAKE 
| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
|Superier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
| tiemary of all sorts. Jan. 27. 





JAMES W. VOSE 


Has removed his 


PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS 


From No. 323 Washington street to 
No. 6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


| Where will be kept constantly on hand a fall supply of all 


| the various styles of Piano-Fortes, which will be offered at 


the most reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted 
Jan. 27. |! 


i or five years. 


| age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 
warrantably large commissions, to run that swift race for 


| business that is done all over the country, nor work up novel 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable pgp SHARING IN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- 


ER 
large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to' Juformation will be afforded upon all mat-  j;,)) 


| 
— | 
| 
| 


“REMOVAL. si 


CH Purchasers will do well to visit our rooms before buy 
ing elsewhere. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for 
new. Pianofortes to let, 

On application, Catalogues will be sent by mail, 


plans to captivate those who take but a superficial view of the 
Jan. 20 tf 


| science and principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 





~ GITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment 


| made in a life policy. 
| — SO Oe} 


( “ITY OF BOSTON.—City Hatt, April 17, | 

| \/ 1866. Sealed proposals for the use of the GREEN- 

| HOUSE on the Public Garden, in Boston, for the year end- | 
ing April 1, 1867, will be received until the thirtieth day of 
April, 1366. at 12 o'clock noon. All proposals must be en- 

; dorsed ** Proposals for the use of the Greenhouse,’ aidressed | 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Common and Squares, 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE 
| ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 


| TRIBUTED BY HIM. 


and left at the office of the Clerk of Committees, at theCity | 
JOHN 8. TYLER, Chairman. } 


|ters cennected with LIFE INSURANCE, = Apr. 21. 
H | 


| mpen application at the office, or by corres- om OF BOSTON.—Aprit 11, 1866.—Own- | 

| pendence with the President or Secretary, ! ers of DOGS in this city are reminded that said 

| must be numbered and re istered at the office of the under- | 
signed before the expiration of the present month. Dogs which 

| were registered in said office in 1865, can retain the same 
numbers this year, if their owners make early application | 
therefor. 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. | 

Extracts from Statutes of 1864, Chapter 209. 

{  Secr. 1.—Every owner or keeper of « dog shall annually, on | 
or before the thirtirth day of April, cause it to be registered, 
numbered, deseribed and licensed for one year from the first | 
day of the ensuing May, in the office of the clerk in the city | 
or town wherein he resides ; and shall cause it to weararound | 
its neck a collar distinctly marked with its owner's name and | 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


j Secretary. , registered number, and shall pay for such license two dollars 
Ww. ORE uD | fora ms and fire dollars for a female dog. j 
| WILLIAM W. MORELAND, M. D., Szcr. 5.—Whoever keeps a dog contrary to the provisions | 
j of this act shall forfeit fifteen dollers. to be posts ices by | 

complaint ; and the money shall be paid to the treasurer of | 

the county. in which the dog is kept, except that in the 
| county of Suffolk, it shall be paid to the treasurer of the 
| city or town, wherein said dog is kept. 3t Apr. lf. 


I Medical Examiner. 


Apr 4. 6t 


periments which 


{ 
} 
| 


ued in his medical discovery.—Boston 
Watchman and Reflector. 
The editor of the Manchester Daily and Weekly Mirror, in 


=f a leader of the daily, thus speaks of the Compound :— 


“The White Pine Compound is advertised at much length 
in our columns, and we are happy to learn that the demand 
for it is increasing beyond all previous expectations. It is 
the very best medicine for coughs and colds we know of, and 


| no family that has once used it will ever be without it. We 
| speak from our own knowledge ; it is sure to kill a cold, and 
| pleasant assure. Tke greatest inventions come by accident, 


and it is singular that the White Pine Compound, made for 
colds and coughs, should prove to be the greatest remedy for 
kidney difficulties known. But soit is. We cannot doubt 
it, so many testimonials come to us from well-known men. 
Besides, the character of Dr. Poland is such that we know he 
will not countenance what is wrong. For years a Baptist 
clergyman, studying medicine to find remedies for his ail- 
ments, with a delicate comsumptive look, standing with one 


| foot upan the grave, he made the discovery which has saved 


himself and called out from hundreds of others the strongest 
testimonials possible. We have known Dr. Poland for years, 
and never knew a more conscientious, honest, upright man, 
and we are glad to state that we believe whatever he says 
about his White Pine Compound. 


Should you think faverably of this medicine, be careful 


| when purchasing, that it is the WHITE PINE COM- 


POUND that ts offered you, as we know that other pr 
tions have been palmed off for it by unprinctpled dealers. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
is manufactured at the 
New England Botanic Depot, 
1 Hanever St., Boston, 
GEORGE W. SWETT, ™.D., Preprictor, 
under the su ion of 
REV. J. W. POLAND, M.D. 


Dr. SWETT will attend to the business department, to 


Dogs | whom all orders should be addressed. 
an by wholesale and retail dealers in Medicine every- 
w 


BURNHAMS & VAN SCHAACK, Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati. Ohio, 
Gencral Agents for the West. 


fttt 


Nov. 4. 
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